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L. FRED MAGRUDER 


The ability of people to work together as a group has been essential to 
the growth of our industrial might. The team exerts a leverage upon human 
effort that enables us to do things far beyond the capacity of any of us 
working alone. In all likelihood, as our technology advances, we will become 
more and more dependent upon large organizations. Because we are faced 
with problems that are more complex, there is increasing danger that the 
importance and significance of the individual will be minimized. 

As this trend continues, it can become a major management problem. 
Despite changing conditions, we must preserve the individual incentive and 
opportunity that is also vital to progress. If we do not, we can lose the 
dynamic thrust of our industrial economy. 

Our progress in the past has come about because we have given the 
widest possible scope to individual achievement. We live in a country where 
the individual is encouraged to do his best. Group effort does not suffer 
because, in the final analysis, group effort is measured by totalling the 
achievements of the individuals. 

Growth or progress comes from people who have imagination and initia- 
tive and who are not satisfied with existing concepts or ways of doing things. | 
Permitting the norm of the group to become the standard, discourages the 
individual from striving for anything greater. 

It takes an individual to blaze a trail into the unknown. Our problem 
is to keep alive the powerful stimulant of individual thought at all levels 
and in all areas of endeavor. We can’t afford to displace the man who has 


ideas and still expect to maintain a growing economy. 
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Some characteristics of successful managers do stand 


out. How do you compare against these ten points? 
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by Henry N. Ferguson 


American business is growing 
at a breath-taking pace. In 1900 
the horseless carriage was a 
novelty. Today there are 50,- 
000,000 cars on the road. In 1900 
there were fewer than 2,000,000 
telephones in use. Today there 
are some 55,000,000, with an 
additional 2,000,000 phones be- 
ing installed each year. 

As the size of factories and 
offices increases by leaps and 
bounds, the need for executives 
to manage these enterprises be- 
comes more urgent—and more 
rewarding. 
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America needs new execu- 
tives desperately. But such men 
aren’t “born.” Rather, most 
executives are self-made. 
Whether they’re foremen or de- 
partment managers—whether 
they wear a fine suit or sturdy 
work clothes—the one thing 
they have in common is a set 
of executive characteristics. 

Listed below in question form 
are some of the attributes nec- 
essary to the make-up of an 
executive. You can test your 
own qualifications by answer- 
ing each question truthfully, 
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scoring 10 points for each 
“yes” and five points for each 
“half-yes.” If your score is be- 
low 65, the best thing you can 
do is dig in, then try the test 
again in six months. If improve- 
ment is really your goal, you’ll 
be surprised how much your 
executive attitude can change 
in this short period of time. 


Do you really know your job? 


You can progress to a better 
one only after you’re proficient 
at the job you have right now, 
for past performance is what 
any potential executive is 
judged by. To do a good job, 
you must not only know how 
to do it, but why your job is 
important—and how it fits into 
the general scheme of the or- 
ganization. The sudden illness 
of a file clerk can create a 
bottleneck that affects a com- 
pany’s entire operation. Know- 
ing your job contributes to the 
company’s success will make 
the job seem more worthwhile, 
and help you do it better. 


Do you look for better 
methods? 

One of the most important 
functions of an executive is to 
figure out more efficient ways 
of doing things. Do you look 
for ideas that will save the com- 
pany money, help produce a 
better product, or speed pro- 
duction? Good ideas are the 
foundation of progress. 
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Do you seek out responsibility? 

The main responsibility of 
any company executive is to 
help the company make a 
profit through service. Some- 
times, accepting that responsi- 
bility may not be pleasant. 
But to be worth his salt, an 
executive must accept it. He 
must be willing to supervise 
others—teach them, correct 
them, help them do their work 
better or more easily. To be 
successful, an executive must 
have the courage to do what he 
knows is right—whether his 
decision proves popular or not. 


Are you willing to put in that 
extra lick? 


Any football player can tell 
you: it’s that extra bit of en- 
ergy—that extra ounce of 
“drive”—that often means the 
difference between a_touch- 
down worth six points and a 
“near-touchdown” worth noth- 
ing. The man or woman who 
slows up the moment he gets a 
little tired . . . who grabs a 
break at every opportunity... 
who is completely satisfied 
when he’s done the minimum 
job possible—such a person is 
not executive timber. But if you 
look around for something 
more to do when your immedi- 
ate assignment is fulfilled, if 
you stay with a job when others 
would let down, you’re the kind 
of person the boys upstairs are 








looking for. They have a word 
for it: guts. 


Are you willing to learn? 


If there is anyone who knows 
“all about” anything, he would 
certainly be a man worth meet- 
ing. When someone says he 
knows “all about” something, 
he’s saying that he has nothing 
more to learn. But a potential 
executive must always learn. 
He must read books and trade 
magazines, talk with his supe- 
riors, take courses—to learn! 


Are you a salesman? 

I don’t mean to ask if you 
go out and sell goods for your 
company; you can _ increase 
sales by creating goodwill to- 
ward the company. Do you 
“talk up” the company whén 
you’re among friends? Or do 
you join the habitual gripers 
who are always at odds with 
their associates—and them- 
selves? A good executive is 
constructive, optimistic, and 
seeks to spread good feelings 
and enthusiasm. This positive 
approach counts for a lot, for 
to succeed you must in the long 
run be able to lead and not 
have to drive. 


Does the clock sneak up on 
you? 

The one who makes progress 
on his job is the one who be- 
comes absorbed in it. A good 
way to test yourself is to see 


whether the clock seems to 
stand still near closing time, 
or whether you’re surprised at 
the end of the day at how time 
has flown by. If your job doesn’t 
interest you, talk it over with 
your superior. Maybe there’s 
another job you’d enjoy more 
and which you could do better. 


Do you accept criticism gra- 
ciously? 

We all learn a lot by trial and 
error. You can progress more 
rapidly if you accept the sug- 
gestions and criticisms of others 
who know more than you do. 
No need to be touchy if your 
work is criticized. Welcome all 
the suggestions you can get— 
and offer counter-proposals if 
you think you know a better 
way. But when the discussion 
is over, do it the way the boss 
wants it done. He probably has 
reasons—and besides: he foots 
the bill! 


Are you ready to compete? 
Right now you are competing 
—with everyone who would 
like the same job you're after. 
To get ahead, you must be bet- 
ter than your competition— 
more alert, more productive, 
more interested in advance- 
ment. The best way to see if 
you're getting ahead is to keep 
a record of your performance. 
No matter what your job is, 
keep some sort of record for a 
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month or a week and check 
your performance—evaluating 
quality as well as quantity— 
like a golf score. After a time 
you'll find yourself setting 
goals, competing with yourself 
to achieve those goals. Once 
you learn this business of set- 
ting a goal—then meeting it— 
you'll have developed an im- 
portant executive quality, be- 
cause you can then help others 
do the same thing. 


Do you share your knowledge? 


The old idea that you should 
keep to yourself information 
you’ve learned about the job 
is not a very sound one. Every- 
one respects brains, and man- 
agement knows that someone 
who offers suggestions to help 
fellow employees is a good man 
to have in a key job. The de- 
sire and ability to teach others 
is one of the hallmarks of an 
executive. 
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“Frankly | had expected more than a ‘yipie’ from J. B. when | informed him 
I was leaving the company.” 
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Everyone is cost conscious these days. Here is how one 


top executive systematicaily plans cost reductions. 





Most managements are too 
busy increasing business in 
boom times to worry about 
costs. It is generally when vol- 
ume and profits begin to dip 
that companies start to look to 
cost cutting. 

It requires effective planning 
and good judgment to cut costs 
in a way that will increase 
profit as well as maintain long 
term growth potential. 

What are the ingredients of a 
good cost cutting program? 
First, it roots out fat in the 
organization that has crept in, 


unnoticed, uring prosperous 
times. It recognizes the depart- 
ments of the company which 
are well-run and lean, and does 
not penalize them with “across 
the board” cuts. It also provides 
a cost control system for flag- 
ging future costs before they 
get far out of hand. 

The overriding principle to 
follow, when substantial cost 
cuts are in order, is to search 
first in areas where major ex- 
penditures are found. One must 
hunt for whales in the ocean, 
not in a goldfish bowl. 
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Here is a check list of 10 key 
areas to investigate for cost cut- 
ting: 


1. The Cost of Materials— 
Take a long look at your re- 
ports on scrap. Are you order- 
ing materials in the right 
lengths, so as to eliminate 
waste? Is there excessive scrap 
caused by wrong materials, 
or poor production planning? 


2. Inefficient Production Con- 
trol—If your company has ex- 
tensive back orders, excessive 
down time, and poor delivery, 
chances are your production 
control department is costing 
you unnecessary money. Pro- 
duction control is the heart of 
any manufacturing activity. It 
is a matter of logistics, getting 
the right items at the right 
place at the right time—ma- 
terials, machines, and man- 
power. 


3. Inventory—tThe cost of car- 
rying inventory can run as high 
as 20% annually of the value 
of goods in inventory. Exces- 
sive inventory is caused often 
by poor sales forecasting and 
production planning. It also 
can be caused by unwise specu- 
lation in raw materials. With 
excessive inventories, you not 
only tie up capital, but run the 
danger of obsolescence, re- 
handling, scrappage, as well as 
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the cost of warehouse space and 
storage bins. 


4. Non-Productive Labor— 
Studies of manufacturing oper- 
ations in the electronics field 
show a rising trend in the 
overall cost of non-productive 
labor. These are the employees 
who have nothing to do with 
the actual manufacturing of the 
product—clerical and profes- 
sional personnel. In the main, 
there are two reasons why 
many companies are over- 
staffed in this category. First, 
it is sometimes difficult to tell 
how many people are needed 
to work in a non-productive 
department. Standards in this 
work category are sometimes 
difficult to establish. Often, 
these departments tend to be 
overstaffed. The second factor 
is that as automation increases, 
there is a decrease in the num- 
ber of direct labor personnel 
needed, but a corresponding 
increased number of personnel 
for paper work, and other non- 
productive chores. A company 
that has suffered substantial 
volume decline will tend to 
have overstaffing in production 
control, purchasing, and order 
and billing departments. 


5. Indirect Labor—These are 
the individuals who service di- 
rect labor, the people who 
actually work on the produc- 
tion line. This includes groups 








such as materials-handling peo- 
ple, setup men and others. Fat 
creeps into this category during 
boom times. When volume in- 
creases, companies add a serv- 
ice man or a setup man rather 
than take a chance at slowing 
down production. Then when 
volume declines, these indirect 
workers stay on, although the 
volume of work does not justify 
their presence. 


6. Inefficient Maintenance— 
Look at your chart for mechan- 
ical failures and down time. 
Why do these failures and 
breakdowns occur, for how 
long a period of time, at what 
frequency, and what locations? 
Sometimes, by adding a piece 
of standby equipment, consid- 
erable savings can be effected. 

In some large companies, 
improvement in the organiza- 
tion of maintenance depart- 
ments can result in substantial 
savings. In one large company 
an analysis was made of two 
hundred employees in janitor 
services such as paint, window 
and waste disposal, and in yard 
maintenance. It was discovered 
that the employees handled 
tasks by buildings, rather than 
by job function. Each employee 
had a number of responsibili- 
ties and duties, and was in a 
position to set up his own work 
schedule and establish his own 
work standards. 


By centralizing the mainte- 
nance function and providing 
uniform standards of perform- 
ance, savings close to $100,- 
000 a year were effected. Under 
the new system, a formal 
schedule was made up, desig- 
nating the frequency of cer- 
tain duties, such as cleaning, 
waxing, painting. Routine was 
spelled out for the crews. Reg- 
ular inspections were made and 
records kept of the results. 


7. Compensation—When a 
company is losing money or 
just breaking even, everyone is 
making too much money for 
the job they do. During a period 
of business downturn, it is wise 
to investigate the number of 
$20,000-a-year men the com- 
pany has. Executives loyal to a 
company will not recoil at tak- 
ing a temporary salary reduc- 
tion when business is bad. 


8. General Accounting and 
Clerical Procedures—Duplica- 
tion and unnecessary reports 
gobble up a good deal of money. 
See whether reports and forms 
can be combined, and whether 
such things as preprinted forms 
can be used in accounting pro- 
cedures in place of drawing up 
monthly accounting classifica- 
tions. Many of the middle and 
smaller sized companies do not 
use in sufficient numbers inex- 
pensive machines such as elec- 
tric adding machines and calcu- 
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lators. Properly used, this 
equipment can produce sub- 
stantial savings. 


9. Design of Products—Many 
companies are actually giving 
away their products and don’t 
know it. Compare the materials 
in your product line with that 
of your competition. Are you 
over-designing your product? 
Are you using materials far in 
excess of use requirements? 


10. Plant Layout and Facili- 
ties—Is the space adequate for 


the production you are con- 
ducting? Do you have narrow 
aisles, poor storage space, 
which results in inability to 
use effective materials handling 
equipment? Are there sufficient 
storage bins and tote boxes? 
The above ten areas for in- 
vestigation, while important, 
will not in themselves produce 
optimum cost reduction unless 
they are coupled with good cost 
controls and good organization. 
When the going is rough and 
substantial paring of personnel 
is required, good functional or- 
ganization is worth its weight 
in gold. In a well organized 
company, contraction becomes 
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the reverse of growth. The com- 
pany is able to redistribute 
lesser functions, releasing the 
least essential personnel. When 
a company is small, executive 
Jones acts as both purchasing 
director and production control 
manager. As the company 
grows, Jones adds a material 
controls manager and a sched- 
uler and a planner, and an 
analyst. Finally, he adds a full 
time purchasing director. In 
general, the last function added 
is the first to be reduced. With- 





out a good functional organiza- 
tion, there is substantial danger 
of cutting out essential func- 
tions of a company. 

In addition to a good organi- 
zation, a cost cutting program 
requires good cost controls. 
Management must know what 
its profit components are. It 
must know what it is that can 
be cut, and how it will affect 
profit, as well as the over-all 
welfare of the company. 

The history of industry is 
replete with instances of cost 
cutting programs which failed 
to boost profits. One cause of 
failure is poor estimating of 
the cost of carrying out the 
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program. Costly new equip- 
ment does not always produce 
savings or economies that are 
projected. Second, savings from 
cost cuts are sometimes passed 
on to the consumer by means 
of obsolete pricing formulas. 
Third, savings on lower cost 
raw materials are sometimes 
offset by greater costs in proc- 
essing the materials. Fourth, 
probably the biggest cause of 
failure, is the inability of man- 
agement to look at the broad 
picture. One company spent a 


good deal of money in install- 
ing mechanized materials 
handling facilities. Unfortu- 
nately, the vice president who 
carried out the program had 
failed to look at the company’s 
union contracts. The dozens of 
employees who were to be re- 
leased from their jobs, because 
of the new machines, subse- 
quently had to be transferred 
tg another department of the 
company, where they were 
even less needed than in the old 
department. 




















“Now | don’t want you to do it my way because | say ‘Do it my way.’ | want you 
to do it my way because you see it my way.” 
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A little tact on the part of the supervisor can go a long 


way toward maintaining good employee relations. 


TACT — a necessary ingredient 


by Joseph Arkin 


“What d’ya mean, see a psy- 
chiatrist! Do you think I’m 
crazy or something?” 

This was the terse retort 
when his supervisor, in a 
heated argument, suggested to 
John F. that he seek the serv- 
ices of a psychiatrist. 

What brought about this sit- 
uation was the poor work per- 
formance lately of John F., 
heretofore a better-than-aver- 
age worker. 

Situations like this are not 
uncommon. The worker may 
bring his personal problem 
to work with him. It may be 
financial worry, worry over a 
member of his family who is 
sick, or any one of the thou- 
sands of lesser troubles that are 
apt to make a person feel out 
of sorts and unable to do as 
good a job as usual. 
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This doesn’t give him a li- 
cense to be disagreeable, to 
take out his gripes on his fel- 
low-workers, nor does it excuse 
poor work. 

But, if he can feel that his 
supervisor sees him as a human 
being, not as a module, with 
his own private life and wor- 
ries, he will be able to maintain 
a proper perspective. 

When a worker comes in 
with a chip on his shoulder 
because the neighbors kept him 
up late with a loud party—and 
then told him off when he com- 
plained about the noise, it’s 
very easy for him to transfer 
his frustrated anger to the fore- 
man or to some nearby worker. 

On the other hand, if the 
people he works with realize 
he’s had a rough night and let 
him know, by either words or 








deeds, that they sympathize 
with him, he is going to be 
mad only with his neighbors, 
not with the whole world. 

This is the crux of the prob- 
lem. The foreman must recog- 
nize that like himself, his crew 
faces the problems of life—he 
should not take their gruffness 
personally—and thus he will 
help to maintain good relations 
in the working group. 

Every foreman and super- 
visor knows that there are 
workers who are _ problems. 
These special situations are 
those where special handling is 
called for. There are the work- 
ers whom nobody can seem to 
handle properly, chronic ab- 
sentees, men who stir up trou- 
ble with other fellows in the 
shop. 

Selected studies have shown 
that more people are dis- 
charged from their jobs for so- 
cial, rather than for occupa- 
tional incompetence. In other 
words, it wasn’t that they 
couldn’t do the work, but that 
they just couldn’t get along 
with their fellow workers. 

Others lose their jobs be- 
cause they were always having 
accidents, were out sick too 
often, rather than because of 
poor workmanship. 

What can the foreman or 
supervisor do in such a case if 
the usual disciplinary and 
other measures do not seem to 
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work? He knows the man has 
a family to support, so he tries 
to overlook some things, or 
tries to talk to the man like a 
“Dutch Uncle” and give him 
some good advice. With many 
individual problems this just 
makes things worse, and the 
point is reached where the man 
must be discharged if orderli- 
ness is to prevail in the shop. 

There is a moral here. If a 
man tells you that he has a 
severe pain in his abdomen, 
you don’t try to treat it. You 
suggest that he go to see his 
family physician, visit your 
plant dispensary, or otherwise 
get medical help. In the same 
fashion—you are not a psy- 
chiatrist and you haven’t had 
the proper training to treat 
people with emotional prob- 
lems. 

Trying to be an amateur psy- 
chiatrist can be very dangerous. 
You can get hurt yourself and 
you can hurt the person you 
are trying to help, in addition 
to doing harm to his family. 

The best thing is to refer such 
a person to someone who is 
professionally equipped to help 
him. If yours is a large plant, 
there is probably an employee 
counselor who knows about the 
resources available in your 
community—m ental hygiene 
clinics, family agencies, etc., 
where arrangements can be 
made for professional help. 
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Some plants have staff physi- 
cians, even psychiatrists. But 
if your plant doesn’t have 
either it is best that you suggest 
to the employee that he see his 
family doctor. He will best 
know how to handle the situa- 
tion or make arrangements for 
specialized care. 

Here is the rub. The business 
of referring an emotionally dis- 
turbed person for special treat- 
ment may sound like a simple 
procedure, but it is probably 
the most difficult in employer- 
employee relations. 

It takes a lot of tact and un- 
derstanding. You just don’t go 
up to a man and say: “John, the 
way you're acting around here, 
nobody can live with you. I 
think you ought to see a psy- 
chiatrist. Better go see the em- 
ployee counselor about it.” 

Joe might give you a punch 
in the nose, and there are those 
who might agree with him that 
you had it coming. He certainly 
won’t take your advice, and 
even if he did, he would ap- 
proach it with a chip on his 
shoulder. It would only make 
it harder for the physician to 
help him. 

Again, what is important. 
The referral for psychiatric 
treatment is not to be used as 
a weapon when one of your 
men is being a little too irritat- 
ing. You don’t accuse someone 
of having a cold and certainly 
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you don’t accuse anyone of 
having emotional problems. 

Mutual respect and under- 
standing is perhaps the best 
basis for setting the stage for 
the referral of a person for psy- 
chiatric help. Each of us is a 
human being trying to get 
along as best we know how. 
The other fellow has feelings 
too. So, when trying to tell 
someone to seek treatment, put 
yourself in his shoes. How 
would you want to be told? 
How would you want to be ap- 
proached on such a subject? 

What would be most likely 
to convince you that your boss 
was really interested in you as 
a person, and that it might be 
a good idea to see your doctor? 

Much of this is made easier 
if you have established a good 
personal relationship with the 
people working under you. You 
know them, they know you, you 
respect one another, they feel 
free to, talk fairly openly with 
you about things that trouble 
them. 

When the problem seems to 
be one that the man can’t find 
his own answer for, you can 
suggest in a tactful way, kindly 
and with compassion, that he 
might want to talk to an expert 
who can give him help. It is as 
simple as that. 

What about the chronic 
drinker? American industry is 
faced with the fact that indus- 








trial wage losses due to absen- 
teeism caused by alcoholism are 
estimated at $432 million a 
year. On the average, 3% of the 
work force are problem drink- 
ers. 

There are 5,000,000 alco- 
holics in the United States to- 
day, according to the National 
Council on Alcoholism. The 
disease, and it is recognized by 
medical science to be just that, 
costs the nation an estimated 
billion dollars a year. It goes to 
pay for hospital, prison, and 
welfare expense .. . the loss to 
industry... the accidents 
caused by alcoholism. 

The problem drinker himself 
loses an estimated 22 days of 
work every year because of 
alcoholism, and two days more 
than average because of sick- 
ness. 

According to studies made by 
Yale University, he has twice 
as many accidents, and shortens 
his life span by some 12 years. 

Here again tact is needed. 
You don’t help an alcoholic by 
nagging, scolding, lecturing, 
moralizing, or making empty 
threats. But getting an alcoholic 
to professional assistance can 
be an important step toward 
his recovery. 

One way the foreman can 
help is to learn what he can 
about the disease of alcoholism. 
He should be able to detect the 
early signs of the alcoholic— 


this will enable the foreman to 
guide the problem drinker and 
be able to guide him in seeking 
help. 

Information, unbiased and 
unexaggerated is available free 
of charge from the National 
Council on Alcoholism, 2 East 
103rd Street, New York 29, 
N. Y. More help can be secured 
by contacting the local chapter 
of Alcoholics Anonymous. The 
nearest chapter can be located 
by checking your local tele- 
phone directory. 

Foremen and _ supervisors 
must realize that a good worker 
is a mentally healthy worker. 
People who are mentally 
healthy feel comfortable about 
themselves. They neither un- 
derestimate nor overestimate 
their abilities, and can accept 
their own shortcomings. 

These self-poised, confident 
people feel able to deal with 
most situations. They are not 
readily bowled over by disap- 
pointments, or by their uncon- 
trolled emotions. Usually they 
have more self-respect than 
others and have more respect 
for others. 

The mentally healthy person 
is able to establish personal 
relations that are lasting and 
satisfying, and is able to be a 
productive member of the 
group. 

The foreman or supervisor, 
because of his position in in- 
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dustry, is a key person in pro- 
moting mental health. Psychi- 
atrists and mental health ex- 
perts have long recognized that 
the mental health of a person 
depends to a great extent on 
how he gets along in the work 
situation. If things are right, he 
gets a sense of personal well- 
being and satisfaction out of 
his job. He feels that he be- 
longs . . . that he has a place. 

The foreman or supervisor 
has an important part to play 
in seeing that things go well 
and in providing a healthy en- 
vironment at work. 

By his attitude, by the way 
he conducts himself and deals 
with the men on the job, he 


determines whether the work 
group is going to be a smooth- 
running and harmonious unit 
all pulling together. 

Is your appetite whetted for 
knowing more about this? Low 
cost pamphlets are available— 
Emotional First Aid on the 
Job, Harry Levinson, Ph.D., 10 
cents. National Association for 
Mental Health, 10 Columbus 
Circle, New York 19, N. Y. 
Mental Health in Industrial Re- 
lations, Robt. L. Sutherland, 
Hogg Foundation for Mental 
Health, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas, 5 cents. How to 
Live with Job Pressure, free, 
National Institute of Mental 
Health, Bethesda 14, Maryland. 











“We don’t mean that you should do nothing but think, Steward. We expect 
you to do some work, too.” 
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Audio-visual systems developed by 
Hughes Aircraft have great variety of applications 


VIDEOSONIC 


VIDEOSONIC, a trademark 
of the Hughes Aircraft Com- 
pany, used to label a versatile, 
audio-visual system that aids 
assembly, inspection, testing, 
and training, is \proving its 
worth at six of the company’s 
plants. 

Several years ago Hughes 
was faced with a growing man- 
ufacturing problem of building 
more reliability in electronics 
systems that were becoming 
more and more miniaturized. 
Girls assembling sub-systems 
and black boxes which were 
part of airborne armament con- 
trol systems and_ air-to-air 
guided missiles, used written 
instructions and engineering 
blueprints to guide them in 
their work. 

But this method was vulner- 
able to misinterpretation which 
meant errors and time-consum- 
ing rework, test, and inspec- 
tion. 

A task force assigned to the 
problem by Hughes manage- 


ment discovered that it took a 
girl 25/100 of a minute to do a 
specific job, and it required 
three times as much time to 
figure out what to do. To reduce 
instruction time and to improve 
accuracy, decals of the work to 
be done were pasted on a 
printed circuitry. An improve- 
ment over the decal was a pic- 
ture of the work projected di- 
rectly above the work. Both 
ideas were improvements, but 
each system had drawbacks. 

The next step was to project 
a picture of the work directly 
in front of the assembler. Then 
sound was added. The combina- 
tion made it possible to tell the 
assembler to take a specific 
wire and connect it to a specific 
pin while simultaneously 
watching a picture of that par- 
ticular operation. No problems 
were ever presented that did 
not also provide a solution. The 
projector with sound tape elim- 
inated hesitation, and hunt and 
search. 
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Each VIDEOSONIC unit re- 
sembles a portable TV set with 
its own built-in projection 
screen. Colored slides are syn- 
chronized with a magnetic tape 
recording to show and tell the 
assembler exactly what to do, 
how to do it, and at exactly the 
right time. Several assembly 
instructions can be shown on a 
single slide. 

Although automatic, the ma- 
chine can be manually operated 
by selective pushbutton con- 
trols. A tape foot counter and 
a side lens for projection on 
large screens are accessory fea- 
tures. The sound system in- 
cludes a built-in speaker and 
earphone jacks for optional 
listening modes. 


Programming is essential to 
the VIDEOSONIC operation. 
Careful planning goes into the 


production of each tape and 
slide, leaving no doubt on the 
assembler’s part as to how each 
operation is to be performed. 

To prepare instructions, a 
team of industrial engineers, 
quality control specialists, fore- 
men, and bench operators takes 
a specific assembly apart and 
goes through all the operations 
necessary for its completion. 
Each photo is planned and co- 
ordinated with a rough script 
and a narrator, while watching 
the slides projected in front of 
him, records the instructions on 
tape. 

Today more than 1,000 VID- 
EOSONIC systems are in op- 
eration in Hughes facilities at 
Culver City, El Segundo, New- 
port Beach, Fullerton, and Los 
Angeles (all in California) and 
at Tucson. In addition, several 





An article by Thomas A. Dickinson called “Production’s 
Paradoxical Paragon” in the May 1961 issue of MANAGE 
described audio-visual systems used on Hughes Tucson 

# assembly lines as being developed by Applied Communi- 

# cations Systems of Culver City, California. The fact is, 

# according to a Hughes Aircraft Company vice president, 
the units installed in the Hughes Tucson facility were 
developed and manufactured by Hughes. In addition, 
they were in operation several years before ACS was 
founded. What’s more, the audio-visual systems are being 
effectively used in a wide variety of interesting applica- 
tions. This story highlights some of these uses. 
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other companies have set up 
assembly lines using the 
Hughes systems while still 
others are evaluating them in 
their own plants. 

VIDEOSONIC systems have 
many applications employed 
with good results. Here are 
some used _ successfully at 
Hughes: 

e New employee orientation 
—acquainting new employees 
with company policies, secur- 
ity, group insurance, etc. 

e Employee training—teach- 
ing job fundamentals and tech- 
niques. 

e@ Office systems and proce- 
dures—operation of computers, 
systems analysis, instructions. 

eOperation preparation— 
setup, work area layout, tools 
and materials. 

e Manufacturing — instruc- 


tions in fabrication, assembly 
and processing. 

e Inspection—m anual, me- 
chanical and instrumental in- 
spection. 

e Testing—precise instruc- 
tions to assure conformance 
with specifications. 

eInstrument calibration— 
checking instruments in pri- 
mary and secondary labs. 

e Operation procedures—def- 
inition of proper procedures on 
electronic equipment in the 
plant, in the field or by the cus- 
tomer. 

e Maintenance—maintaining 
plant equipment and facilities. 

e Trouble shooting—taking 
an operator through a complex 
system to the point of trouble 
and correction in the shortest 
possible time. 
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by Clarence G. Scholtz 


This is not the story of a 
person who became President 
of the United States nor presi- 
dent of a large organization 
such as the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company 
but rather the story of a suc- 
cessful department head in a 
group of insurance companies. 
Everyone cannot be President 
of the United States or even 
president of a large corpora- 
tion, but everyone can be suc- 
cessful in their chosen field of 
endeavor whether it is a busi- 
ness of their own or an impor- 
tant position in some large 
business organization. Ability 
to be successful is not confined 
only to the big publicity post, 
but is open always to those who 
hold important yet unknown 
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and unpublicized positions in 
the business world. 

Such is the story of a man 
who is about to retire, not from 
choice but because the rules of 
the company say everyone re- 
gardless of position must retire 
at the age of 65. 

We have known Harold 
Moore for 34 years, the time 
he spent in our employ. He rose 
from auditor to be the head of 
our payroll audit department 
whose territory covered six 
states and handled the securing 
of millions of dollars for our 
companies. He became the sym- 
bol of accuracy, integrity, stick- 
to-it-iveness, company loyalty 
and dependability. He produced 
so much work as an auditor on 
his way up the ladder that he 
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was worth conservatively two 
if not three normal employees 
to us; later as department head 
he coaxed his employees to 
such intense interest in their 
work that no other department 
could come within striking dis- 
tance of his in productiveness, 
perfect results, nor in loyalty 
to the company. 

Harold would drive his staff, 
bawl them out, be very strict, 
and demand almost the impos- 
sible from the staff, yet he pos- 
sessed something that made 
everyone like him. Anyone that 
did not know him would think 
that by this attitude his em- 
ployees must actually dislike 
him however the proof of the 
pudding was in the eating. Just 
go into his department and 
make a disparaging remark 
about him and you literally 
took your life in your hands 
for every employee would auto- 
matically jump to his defense 
and fight for him. He worked 
often from 7 a.m. until late at 
night also on holidays, Satur- 
days, Sunday, for time meant 
nothing to him just getting re- 
sults was all important, and 
get results he surely did. 

One day one of his employees 
decided he had heard enough 
about getting up a little earlier, 
come to work a little earlier, 
push a little harder, work a 
little later, take a short lunch 
hour, etc,, so he planned to 


come in the next morning early 
and show the boss he could beat 
him in. The next morning found 
him crossing the square and 
entering the building at 6:30 
a.M. As he walked down the 
corridor he chuckled to himself 
that he at last was going to 
show up the boss. Approaching 
the end of the corridor he saw 
the reflection of light, and he 
thought some of the cleaning 
women must have left the light 
burning. He rounded the cor- 
ner, and lo and behold, there 
sat the boss with his desk cov- 
ered with papers and him 
working away just like an ordi- 
nary clerk. The boss looked up 
and said: “Hello Jim, what 
kept you?” No one tried to out- 
do Harold after that. 

Now the philosophy today 
seems to be to do as little as 
possible, ask for as much as 
the traffic will bear, grumble 
about everything, consider the 
boss and company spends all 
their time and resources at- 
tempting to put something over 
on the employees, and in other 
words adopt the attitude that 
the world owes one a living, 
thus why kill yourself doing 
more than necessary. Would 
Harold be the success all of us 
consider him to be if he had 
followed such logic (if that is 
the word for it) ? Even if he had 
been only one half of every- 
thing we admire him for he still 
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would be a better man, em- 
ployee, executive and friend 
than a great many of today’s 
young men who dream of being 
the boss. Some of that so-called 
old-fashioned philosophy might 
help today to speed that climb 
up the ladder of success. 
Harold retires—we shall miss 
him—we realize now it is going 
to take two experienced men to 


replace him. How many of to- 
day’s young business men will 
leave such a hole to be filled in 
their employer’s staff that it 
will take two good men to fill 
the gap when in the future it 
is their turn to retire, and how 
many will have the satisfaction 
of having accomplished the im- 
possible? It can be done as Har- 
old proved it could. 
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Evolution of a Spectes: 


THE ENGINEERING SUPERVISOR 


(With apologies to Aldous Huxley) 


by Richard J. Obrochta 


Clay Randolph had good rea- 
son for not being able to concen- 
trate on Aldous Huxley’s Brave 
New World. He just got a pro- 
motion. As of tomorrow he was 
going to be the Engineering Su- 
pervisor for his group. More 
money, new responsibilities, and 
managerial status. Linda, Clay’s 
wife was sure glad to hear about 
it. “Wonder if she really was 
serious about buying that fur 
stole?” Clay pondered aloud. 
He slowly rolled over on the di- 
van, his favorite parking spot 
before dinner, his grip loosened 
on the book, and Huxley’s world 
crashed to the floor. 

Clay could not complain about 
his engineering career. He re- 
ceived his degree in 1950, had 
only one job before his present 
one, and was advanced to senior 
engineer two years ago. His 
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new promotion would place him 
in charge of 10 engineers and 
three sechnicians. Whenever his 
dad argued that engineers, 
“never had it so good,” Clay of- 
tentimes found himself conced- 
ing to this viewpoint. On the 
other hand though, his dad had 
to concede that this “chip off 
the old block” had more than 
his share of engineering imagi- 
nation. Clay’s three patents 
verified this latter point. 

Clay hardly stirred. His sub- 
conscious was now busily at 
work. “What does my raise 
come to after taxes? . . . Might 
buy one of those compacts. But 
where would the four kids fit? 
. .. Why do they always have to 
get into Mrs. Johnson’s ivy? 
They should play ball some- 
place else . . .” He then made 
that mysterious transition to 
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slumber and into the arms of 
Morpheus— or Sigmund Freud 
— depending on the point of 
view about such matters. 

He found himself on a strange 
planet. The missile Clay 
worked on— in “real” life— 
would eventually land on one 
not too unlike this planet. He 
saw several buildings in this 
strange new world. One bore 
the sign, “Job Evolution Fac- 
tory.” A man stepped out and 
greeted Clay. 

“Hello, there,” the man said. 
“We've been expecting you.” 

“Expecting me?” Clay could 
not mask his surprise. 

“Yes, Mr. Randolph. My 
name is Oswald. I am your of- 
ficial host and will start you on 
your engineering supervision 
orientation program.” 

“My what!” Clay now added 
astonishment to his curiosity. “I 
don’t need any orientation pro- 
gram, why 1...” 

“this building,” Mr. Oswald 
interrupted, not showing any 
sign of emotion except for a 
tinge of impatience, “is our Job 
Evolution Factory. Here we 
produce mutations in engineers’ 
job cells.” 

“Engineers’ job cells? I don’t 
believe I understand, Mr. Os- 
wald.” 

“Follow me. I'll show you.” 
Oswald’s voice was very matter- 
of-fact. 

They entered the building and 
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Clay immediately took note of 
the production line that was set 
up. The line consisted of four 
stations, marked “A” “B” “C” 
and “D.” Strange looking peo- 
ple were doing strange things 
to strange cell-like structures. 

“You see,” Oswald began, 
“the engineer’s job cell is re- 
markably similar in develop- 
ment to the life cells you earth 
people have throughout your 
body. When an engineer arrives 
on our planet, his cell is 100 per 
cent technical in substance. He 
then lives on our planet approx- 
imately one year until his job 
cell has evolved through one 
complete cycle. If he lasts for 
one year his cell changes from 
100 per cent technical to 75 per 
cent administrative and only 25 
per cent technical.” At this 
point Oswald leaned closely to 
Clay and confided: “I might add 
that only the fittest survive.” 
Clay tried to look knowing, but 
mentally scratched his head. 

They stopped at Station A. 
Oswald pointed to a nearby mi- 
croscope. “Look at the engi- 
neer’s job cell on that slide. 
This is how the cell appears 
when the engineer is first cho- 
sen to be a supervisor or ad- 
ministrator.” 

Clay squinted into the micro- 
scope and observed the cell 
structure. The cell resembled a 
pie which was grayish in color. 

“You can see that the job cell 








is 100 per cent technical, being 
entirely shaded.” Then, Oswald 
added authoritatively: “Just as 
we had predicted. Now come 
with me to Station B and see 
how his job cell looks after we 
have planted the first muta- 
tion.” Clay followed obediently. 

They stopped at Station B, 
Clay adjusted the microscope, 
and saw that a definite change 
in the cell had taken place. The 
pie-like structure was now 75 
per cent shaded (technical) and 
25 per cent white (administra- 
tive). “Please note,” Oswald 
said smugly, “the change which 
has occurred.” Clay was be- 
wildered. 

“How long does it take before 
such a change can be pro- 
duced?” he asked. “Depends 
upon the individual, really.” 
Oswald enjoyed his role of au- 
thority. “We can usually see 
this mutation occur in the job 
cell during the first three 
months of exposure to Adminis- 
trative rediation. But, come, let 
me show you how the cell looks 
after six months of exposure.” 
Off they went to Station C. 

Clay was startled when he 
peered into the microscope. An- 
other mutation had taken place 
and the cell was now evenly 
split: 50 per cent technical and 
50 per cent administrative. 
Without waiting for Oswald’s, 
“I told you so,” Clay dashed on 
to the last station, looked in the 
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microscope and examined the 
job cell that had undergone 
“nine to 12 months” of admin- 
istrative radiation. Clay gasped. 
The job cell had completely re- 
versed itself from what it was 
at Station B and was now 75 
per cent administrative and 25 
per cent technical. 

“TI told you so,” reminded Os- 
wald who had now caught up to 
Clay. Clay felt vanquished— 
and more friendly. 

“Look, Ozzie,” he _ started, 
“this is dreadful. I’d hate to 
have my job cell change like 
that in nine to 12 months’ time.” 

“Mr. Randolph, this is only 
half of the orientation program. 
Go to our ‘Job Simulator Build- 
ing’ next door to see what it ac- 
tually feels like while this job 
cell development is taking 
place.” 

As “Ozzie” escorted Clay to 
the entrance of the Job Simula- 
tor Building, he voiced a last 
admonishment. “Remember, 
Mr. Randolph, only the fittest 
survive.” He then disappeared. 

Clay entered the Job Simula- 
tor Building and read a sign, 
“This way to project exhibits.” 
An arrow pointed directly 
ahead. He stopped at the first 
exhibit and read another sign, 
“Simulator I: View of Project 
by. Supervisor. Age three 
months.” Clay walked up to the 
project, turned a few dials, 
checked the calculations with 
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‘ his slide rule, told the attendant 
that all looked well and then 
went on his way. He stopped 
momentarily, looked back at the 
attendant and wondered where 
he had seen him before. 

“His face sure looks familiar,” 
mused Clay. He gave no further 
thought to this, however, and 
went on to the next exhibit. 

“Simulator II: View of Proj- 
ect by Supervisor. Age six 
months,” described the second 
exhibit. Clay again reached for 
a dial but this time one of the 
attendants stopped him. 

“Here sir, allow me.” The at- 
tendant then turned the dial for 
him. Clay was not too certain 
whether he appreciated this 
helpful gesture. When he tried 
to check the calculations, an- 
other attendant took out his 
slide rule and did it for him. 
Clay could not hide the resent- 
ment he felt. What irked him 
more was the fact that both of 
the attendants also looked fa- 
miliar, just like the attendant at 
Simulator I. As Clay walked 
away, he quickly flipped a 
switch on the project, felt proud 
of himself, and sauntered off to 
Simulator III: View of Project 
by Supervisor. Age nine 
months. 





Mr. QGbrochta is a personnel engi- 
neer with Convair/ Astronautics, divi- 
sion of General Dynamics Corporation, 
San Diego, Calif. 
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Clay had difficulty seeing the 
project. Four attendants 
blocked his view. He asked one 
of the attendants to turn the 
dial for him, but the attendant 
refused. 

“Sorry, sir, if you want to see 
how this operates, I suggest that 
you read one of our technical 
reports.” He pointed to a stack 
of reports on a nearby table. 

“Thank you. I will.” 

Clay picked up one of the re- 
ports and idly thumbed through 
it. Actually he was giving more 
thought to trying to remember 
where he had seen them before. 
He slowly walked to the next 
exhibit. (He didn’t read the re- 
port.) 

Simulator IV: View of Proj- 
ect by Supervisor. Age 12 
months, proved to be all en- 
closed. Presently, an attendant 
wearing a green jersey marked 
“Senior Engineer” stepped for- 
ward. 

“Sir, if you have any ques- 
tions about the project, just ask 
me.” Clay felt cornered. 

“I have no choice, I guess. Go 
ahead.” 

Before the attendant could 
start his report, a very efficient 
looking girl, wearing horn 
rimmed glasses, serious-faced, 
walked up to Clay and pre- 
sented him with a stack of pa- 
pers. 

“Mr. Randolph,” she began, 
“all of these administrative re- 
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ports must be attended to im- 
mediately before any technical 
progress report can be heard.” 

This was too much. Clay bal- 
anced all the administrative pa- 
pers in his arms, walked dazedly 
toward the exit where another 
attendant placed a rolled parch- 
ment in his hand. When this 
happened, all the papers fell 
from his arms and to the floor. 
Clay breathed heavily and un- 
rolled the parchment: 

“The engineer is a species of 
the science family. He ordinari- 
ly possesses superior intelli- 
gence, prefers an environment 
surrounded with things rather 
than people, and does not usual- 
ly analyze his or the feelings of 
others. He is not overly com- 
municative or hyper-active so- 
cially. He works best in a tech- 
nical habitat and may become 
temporarily confused if called 
upon to supervise others. This 
is particularly true if this in- 
volves functional isolation from 
the technical project itself. 

“When removed from his 
technical environment and 
placed in an administrative one, 
the engineer is likely to resist 
his new leadership responsibili- 
ties. He will attempt to main- 
tain his former technical be- 
havior and do most of the en- 
gineering work himself on éhe 
project or projects assigned to 
him. He soon develops an ad- 
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ministrative-technical conflict 
and finds that he cannot con- 
tinue to do both. This conflict 
remains as long as he refuses to 
relinquish his old technical type 
behavior and adapt to his ad- 
ministrative environment. 

“After a period of incubation 
—if he is to survive at all—the 
neophyte engineering adminis- 
trator acknowledges his new 
status and begins to work 
through others in his group. He 
learns— usually very reluctant- 
ly— that other members in his 
group are more directly con- 
nected with the engineering 
projects and sooner or later will 
possess technical knowledge be- 
yond his. The administrator 
then relegates himself to such 
strange tasks as human rela- 
tions, business administration, 
psychology, and a few other 
hitherto unknowns. 

“Tf all job cell mutations are 
successful, the technical admin- 
istrator becomes an integrated 
component in the engineering 
system. Some members of the 
species have even been happy 
doing this type of work. 

“Signed, Leader 

United State of the Art” 

Suddenly Clay heard a tramp- 
ing of feet. All of the attendants 
were running toward him. Now 
he knew them. They were the 
engineers and technicians in his 
group. Clay tried running but 
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one of them caught his arm and 
started to pull him, and kept 
pulling. 

Clay opened his eyes. Linda 
was tugging his arm. 

“Wake up, dear. Time for din- 
ner.” 


The doorbell rang. 
“Mom,” one of the Randolph’s 
children called, “It’s Mrs. John- 
son.” “Jimmy and Donna were 

playing in her ivy, and...” 
Clay returned to earth imme- 
diately. 





One-Day Management Conferences: 


Nov. 4, 1961 
WESTERN NEW YORK 
AREA COUNCIL 
University of Buffalo— 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
R. W. Anderson, Gen. Chr. 
Westinghouse Electric 


Dec. 2, 1961 
DETROIT STEEL CORP. 
MANAGEMENT CLUB 
Portsmouth High School 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Alfred Millard, Gen. Chr. 


KOKOMO MANAGEMENT 
CLUB 
Bon Air Junior High School 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Howard Cannon, Gen. Chr. 
Haynes Stellite 


Feb. 24, 1962 


Jan. 27, 1962 
CENTRAL OHIO AREA 
COUNCIL 
M. L. Goeglein, Gen. Chr. 
Columbus Auto Parts 
Columbus, Ohio 


Feb. 3, 1962 
ST. LOUIS AREA COUNCIL 
Statler Hotel 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Paul H. Sturman, Gen. Chr. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


Feb. 17, 1962 


MICHIANA AREA 
COUNCIL 
Washington High School 
So. Bend, Indiana 
C.*Van Den Abeele, Gen. 
Chr. 


AMERICAN AIR FILTER 
MANAGEMENT CLUB AND 
EAGLE SIGNAL SUPER- 


* VISORS CLUB 


Augustana College 
Rock Island, IIl. 
Gen. Chr.—Charles King 
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Many return to the campus to brush up on their spe- 

cialty, grasp new ideas. Michigan State University is one 

of several schools offering seminars to help improve 
management leadership. 


School for Executives 





Some of the nation’s top busi- 
ness executives are “going back 
to college” at Michigan State 
University in increasing num- 
bers these days. 

They are returning to once- 
familiar classroom situations 
for periods ranging from one 
day to two weeks to participate 
in a series of executive man- 
agement seminars offered 
throughout the year by the 
M.S.U. Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration and the 
Continuing Education Service. 
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Although the seminars inter- 
rupt busy working schedules, 
they are no vacations for the 
executives. The men put in long 
hours each day and on into the 
night, studying and discussing 
technical, professional and other 
aspects of many types of busi- 
ness enterprises. 

And the classes are smail. 
Each seminar is limited in size 
from 20 to 30 executives, which 
enables the participants to 
glean the maximum from the 
lecture-discussions, and offers 
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individual consultation if 
needed. 

Dr. Paul E. Smith, assistant 
dean for continuing education 
from the M.S.U. College of Bus- 
iness and Public Service, ex- 
plains that “the seminars are 
part of Michigan State’s plan 
to bring the business commu- 
nity to the campus, to the mu- 
tual benefit of both.” 

The basic objectives of the 
seminars, Dr. Smith continues, 
are threefold: To try to improve 
the man as an individual; to 
consider the man in his environ- 
ment, and to consider his per- 
sonal relationship with others. 

The value of these business 
seminars is brought into focus 
very well by a West Coast man- 
agement consultant, Dr. Robert 
M. Wald, vice-president of 
George Fry and Associates. Said 
Mr. Wald: 

“The challenge of the sixties 
lies not so much with machines, 
as with men. Management of 
machines is a skill; manage- 
ment of men, an art.” 

Noting the fabulous things 
predicted for business in the 
coming decade, Dr. Wald said it 
is more apparent than ever that 
the price to a company of poor 
executive leadership may well 
be the business itself. 

He added that even now there 
are too few men who possess 
the experience and abilities 
necessary to be effective manag- 
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ers, and population statistics 
indicate that this situation is 
going to become worse before 
it gets any better. 

The prestige of the total 
M.S.U. program has been grow- 
ing, not only in Michigan, but 
throughout the country. In the 
past five years, Dr. Smith points 
out, 254 top business executives 
have participated in the sem- 
inars—112 of whom were from 
Michigan, and 142 from other 
states. 

There are 10 seminars in- 
cluded in the executive man- 
agement series, which includes 
the major areas of business. 
Typical of these seminars are 
the following five: 

The Purchasing and Materials 
Management Seminar, which 
stresses administrative con- 
cepts of management and pur- 
chasing, emphasizes the execu- 
tive role and profit potentials. 
Now in its fifth consecutive 
year, this two-week seminar ex- 
plores new ideas and provides a 
rich interchange of knowledge 
among participants and staff. 

The Sales Management Semi- 
nar is designed for managers 
concerned with field selling 
operations. Concepts in the psy- 
chology of human relations 
which will aid him in under- 
standing himself and other 
people are stressed, as is infor- 
mation regarding new develop- 
ments in the field which will 
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help to increase proficiency of 
the sales executive in charge of 
field sales management. 

The Marketing Management 
Seminar is designed for execu- 
tives concerned with marketing, 
planning and administration, 
and for other executives whose 
work requires a knowledge of 
the marketing concept. The ob- 
jectives of this seminar are to 
provide marketing executives 
with new ideas and concepts in 
decision-making in marketing, 
to develop the marketing orien- 
tation in executives not directly 
concerned with marketing, and 
to stimulate interest in innova- 
tion and adjustment to changes 
in the market place. 

The Financial Management 
Seminar stresses recent develop- 
ments in financial management, 
with particular emphasis on 
their use by top management 
in planning, decision-making 
and control. Included in the 
discussions are the implications 
of the competitive and govern- 
mental environment in which 
business operates, with partic- 
ular emphasis on the contribu- 
tion of financial management to 
successful business operation. 

The Retail Management Sem- 


inar is designed to provide the 
top administrator in retailing 
with new developments which 
may affect his company and its 
competitive position. Changing 
markets and retail methods 
which influence the profit poten- 
tial of the firm are also stressed. 

Other seminars and confer- 
ences in the series include those 
for packaging material execu- 
tives, shopping center execu- 
tives and insurance men, and in 
the areas of organization man- 
agement and physical distribu- 
tion management. 

Leading the discussion ses- 
sions are speakers and lecturers 
drawn from the top echelons 
of business and government, as 
well as from the business fac- 
ulty at Michigan State and 
other colleges and universities. 

In the final analysis, execu- 
tives are exposed to the latest 
thinking in their various areas 
of specialty from some of the 
top business minds in the coun- 
try. In addition, the men quickly 
recognize a proven fact of busi- 
ness life—that their future and 
success lies with people, rather 
than things; with human rela- 
tions, rather than technical 
specialties. 





Plastic Producers 
The United States produces about half of the world’s output 
of plastic, followed by West Germany, Great. Britain, Japan, 
Italy, France and Canada in that order. 
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NMA Club Anniversaries 


SEPTEMBER 
5 Years: C.F.Church Management Club . Holyoke, Mass. 
McCullough Industries Manage- 


ment Club Birmingham, Ala. 
RCS Management Club Chicago, II. 
Lockheed Missiles Management 
Club . ‘cts Siadin .Van Nuys, Calif. 
10 Years: Buffalo Westinghouse Foremen’s 
Association, Inc. sven CeO: N.Y. 
Christy Parks Works Manage- 
ment Club . ier McKeesport, Pa. 
General Dynamics Pomona Man- 
agement Club .............................Pomona, Calif. 
Lockheed Management Club of 
Georgia ... ; Marietta, Ga. 
15 Years: Steel Age Management Club Corry, Pa. 
Buckeye Foremen’s Club . Findlay, Ohio 
OCTOBER 
5 Years: The Cobey Town Management 
Club . Bucyrus, Ohio 


Magnavox Management Club 
of Tennessee, Jefferson City Jefferson City, 


Chapter ........ ER RE 
10 Years: St. Regis Foremen’s Club Deferiet, N. Y. 
15 Years: Oliver Management Club of 
Battle Creek, Inc. Battle Creek, Mich. 
Worcester Pressed Steel Man- 
agement Club .... pice Worcester, Mass. 





The record of drivers between the ages of 18-25 improved dur- 
ing 1960 but they still were involved in nearly 28 per cent of all 
fatal accidents—twice what their numbers would warrant. 
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What would it take to ele- 
vate a machine shop way down 
East on Long Island Sound into 
prominence as the world’s 
largest manufacturer of post- 
age meters? An Idea. 

In 1919, an obscure inventor 
and a manufacturer with imag- 
ination developed a revolution- 
ary idea—a postage-printing 
meter and mailing machine— 
that was to eliminate the need 
for licking stamps and create 
a new industry in America. 

How did this machine get its 
start? That’s the fascinating 
story of Arthur H. Pitney, Chi- 
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Pitney-Bowes got its start in this frame building in 1920. 


PITNEY- 





BOWES 


cago inventor, and Walter H. 
Bowes, president of the Uni- 
versal Stamping Machine Com- 
pany of Stamford, Connecticut, 
makers of post office cancelling 
machines, and how they pooled 
a good idea that each had de- 
veloped independently. 

Bowes developed a machine 
which would print prepaid, 
pre-cancelled postage. The idea 
met with favor from Post Office 
officials, but because the ma- 
chine would enable people to 
print their own postage, Bowes 
had to find a means of protect- 
ing Government postal revenue. 
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Meanwhile, in Chicago, Pit- 
ney had developed a postage 
meter which could be set by 
the Post Office for the amount 
of postage to be prepaid by the 
user, and, when this amount 
had been used, the meter would 
automatically “lock out.” Post 
Office approval was withheld 
because the machine lacked 
certain mechanical perfections 
and significant Post Office bene- 
fit. 

At the suggestion of Post 
Office authorities, Pitney and 
Bowes got together to pool 





their knowledge. They met, 
struggled with the new idea, 
and finally came up with a 
machine and meter that would 
print postage directly on en- 
velopes. This time it won Post 
Office approval in 1920. A mile- 
stone in American industry was 
marked with the formation of 
the Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter Company, forerunner of 
the present Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 
Later the same year, the first 
metered mail was dispatched 
through the Stamford Post Of- 
fice. 
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On assembly lines that are color-coded to facilitate the distribution of parts 


and sub-assemblies, electric postage-meter machines near completion 
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This new undertaking took 
courage. There was risk in- 
volved—risk of all the time, 
effort, material, reputation, and 
hard-earned dollars that backed 
the struggling business. How- 
ever, Pitney, Bowes, and the 
entire organization had a pio- 
neering spirit. 

They needed it, for the 
company was burdened with 
troubles in its first 10 years. 
Financial difficulties and postal 
regulations that almost deprived 
metered mail of its natural ad- 
vantages over permit and ad- 
hesive stamped mail plagued 
the company during the 20’s. 
Only a vigorous defense of the 
postage meter’s advantages 
averted disaster. Fortunately, 
the postage meter had as one 
of its chief defenders, Walter 
H. Wheeler, Jr., then general 
manager, later president, and 
now chairman of the board. He 
helped demonstrate and win 
approval from the Post Office 
for the first meter. 

Like so many other dramatic 
moments in the history of bus- 
iness, the importance of the 
postage meter was not fully 
recognized while the initial 
events were taking place. It 
was only after the postage 
meter was generally accepted 
that the full significance of 
what transpired in those early 
years became quite clear. For 
the assembly of the first postage 
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meter marked the beginning of 
a new industry—the fruition of 
an idea, without precedent, 
that was to grow and find ap- 
plications wherever postal sys- 
tems exist. 

Growth . . . that one word, 
dynamic in its meaning, tells 
the story of Pitney-Bowes. 
From a factory consisting of 
one brick and two old frame 
buildings in Stamford’s South 
End, the company has grown 
into an organization of 5,400 
employees and more than 150 
field offices in the U.S., Canada 
and the United Kingdom. 

From sales of a few thousand 
dollars per year, Pitney-Bowes 
has moved steadily forward to 
where, in this its forty-second 
year, sales are expected to ex- 
ceed, $70,000,000. From a few 
hundred feet of floor space in 
1919, the company has ex- 
panded until today its plant 
and offices cover over 10 acres. 

After World War II, a new 
era of growth began. A new 
line of postage meters was in- 
troduced, and in 1948 the first 
truly mass-market meter—the 
Desk Model—was offered to the 
public. The company also began 
to diversify its products in the 
post-war years, adding scales, 
letter openers and counting, 
imprinting, folding, inserting, 
tax-stamping and document- 
handling machines to its line of 
mailing equipment. 
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This progress was in keeping 
with the words of one officer 
who said: “We cannot stand 
aa” - 

Keen insight into the makeup 
of the company is contained in 
this quote from THE STORY 
OF PITNEY-BOWES by Wil- 
liam Cahn: 

“People or organizations 
move forward or backward; 
none remain static. There was 
need for new ideas, new meth- 
ods, new machines, new people. 
The selection of Harry Nord- 
berg, president of Pitney- 
Bowes, to succeed W. R. Green- 
wood, Sr., opened the way for 
the testing of some of Nord- 
berg’s ideas, such as his empha- 
sis on service, which had its 
ultimate expression in a so- 
called ‘ninth benefit’ added to 
the “eight benefits’ of metered 
mail. 

“The ‘ninth benefit’ was in- 
tangible, but important. Postal 
authorities admit that the aver- 
age mailer probably wastes 
about 10 per cent of the post- 
age and mailing costs, says 
Paul Roberts, Pitney-Bowes’ 
manager of mailing machine 
sales. ‘The reason for this is 
lack of detailed knowledge of 
postage regulations. We prepare 
our salesmen, by formal home 
study courses and other means, 
to counsel their prospects and 
customers, and thus open the 
way to increased economies and 
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efficiencies. Our sales people 
often fill a need that goes far 
beyond the selling of office 
equipment. This is what we 
call our ‘ninth benefit.’ ” 

Growth at Pitney-Bowes is 
international in scope. Again, 
quoting from THE STORY OF 
PITNEY-BOWES: 

“The international division 
was created,” said Walter 
Wheeler, who himself had 
helped establish the metered 
mail system in Great Britain 
many years before, “to coordi- 
nate and expand our foreign 
business . . . The international 
division’s assignment is to ex- 
pand our foreign business 
through the standardization of 
models, the exchange of manu- 
facture between subsidiaries, 
and the promotion and coordi- 
nation of exports—to the end 
of marketing in each country 
the products best adapted by 
design, import restrictions, tar- 
iffs, exchange availability and 
other factors.” 

But’ Pitney-Bowes’ pride lies 
not so much in the growth it 
has attained, nor the rapid 
strides taken forward in 42 
years. It lies in favorable ac- 
ceptance among customers 
around the world, earned 
through sound business meth- 
ods, quality products, and ever- 
improving service. 

An indication of the respect 
the Connecticut city, 35 miles 
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from New York City, holds for 
Pitney-Bowes and the men who 
guide its destiny is noted in an 
editorial appearing in the Stam- 
ford Advocate: 

“When Walter H. Wheeler, 
Jr., and Harry M. Nordberg 
became chairman and president 
of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., respec- 
tively, it is of interest to the 
entire community. This is be- 
cause Pitney-Bowes is more 
than an economic unit; it is a 
socially-conscious institution. 

“The service of Pitney-Bowes 
goes far beyond that of a large 
employer, purchaser, or tax- 
payer. At times it seems that 
our social agencies, hospitals, 
and private welfare institutions 
would be unable to function 
without the aid of the institu- 
tion at the corner of Walnut 
and Pacific. 

“The (changes in organiza- 
tion) . . . give the assurance 
that the ‘soul’ of Pitney-Bowes 
will continue to influence the 
community as in the past. In- 
deed, we wouldn’t be surprised 
to see it grow even larger.” 

All of the new ideas at Pit- 
ney-Bowes have not concerned 
products—many concerned peo- 
ple. Today, with no union or 
formal collective bargaining, 
the company is widely recog- 
nized for its unique employee- 
management relations. Much 
of its success in this area can 
perhaps be credited to a thor- 
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ough system of two-way com- 
munications between em- 
ployees and management. 
Backbone of the communica- 
tions structure is an employer- 
employee council whose mem- 
bers jointly consider employee 
and management questions, ex- 
change information, and re- 
solve the problems of a growing 
company through open discus- 
sion. 

Still other two-way com- 
munications between worker 
and management are question- 
and-answer boxes throughout 
the plant; attitude surveys that 
give the employee the oppor- 
tunity to “sound-off” about the 
company; plant tours; news- 
letters; public address system, 
and products exhibit. 

Pitney-Bowes believes in 
face-to-face conferences be- 
tween employees and top man- 
agement. This is accomplished 
through “jobholder” meetings, 
patterned after annual stock- 
holder meetings. At these con- 
ferences, employees get a first- 
hand report on the status of 
their company and have the 
opportunity to question man- 
agement on problems of sales, 
production costs, wages, etc. 

With the same spirit of ’19, 
the men who have lifted Pitney- 
Bowes to the top in the indus- 
try are looking forward to still 
greater growth, with all its 
potential, in the future. 
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Statistics reveal that there is a good time and a bad 
time to mail. This short article also points out who 
makes greatest use of bulk mailing privileges. 
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More Than a Game 


Those reports . . . those in- 
voices . . . those notices . . . do 
they have to get into the mail 
tonight? If they aren’t that ur- 
gent, you can do your local 
postmaster and his employees 
a great favor by bringing them 
to the post office during slack 
hours, earlier in the day. 

Sure, postal employees are 
busy most of the time but, as 
the chart on page 40 shows, 
there are hours when they are 
really up-to-their-necks in 
work. So, if you can avoid these 
rush periods with your non- 
priority first-class mail, you'll 
help all the mail get there 
faster, including your own. 
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That’s what volume mailers 
of third-class mail have been 
doing for years. They check 
with the U.S. Post Office De- 
partment weeks in advance and 
schedule their mailings to avoid 
rush days and hours. Then they 
“package” the mail so the post 
office can handle it with a 
minimum of labor and expense. 
They sort it all according to 
states and towns and, wherever 
possible, by zones. They tie it 
in bundles and put it in sacks, 
all properly tagged by destina- 
tion. Then they deliver it right 
to the post office for postal em- 
ployees to handle only when 
they aren’t busy with other, 
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priority classes of mail. That’s 
how third-class mail has come 
to be known as “deferred” mail, 
and why it goes at a lower rate. 

All third-class mail is easily 
identifiable as such and can 
therefore be readily set aside 
for handling during slack 
periods. It is, however, impos- 
sible for postal clerks to ex- 
amine first-class mail and de- 
termine which pieces are 
urgent and deliver them to the 
post office during slack hours. 
So, if you want to help speed 
up the postal service and avoid 
delays, follow the chart above! 


Who Uses Direct Mail? 


Recently announced results 
of an extensive survey con- 
ducted by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce reveal that almost 
half of the firms from which 
the consumer receives bulk 
third-class mail are local re- 
tailers. These are the food, 
clothing, furniture, camera, 
sports, and drug stores, auto- 
mobile dealers, and other types 
of neighborhood shops with 
which we all do business. 

Bulk third-class mail, which 
is one of the most important 
types of direct mail, makes it 
possible for these small busi- 
nesses to keep their customers 
informed about new stocks of 
merchandise, sales, and other 
items of interest, even though 
their advertising budgets are 
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very limited. They can afford 
to use this medium of com- 
munication because it is non- 
priority mail—mail that is 
handled by the post office only 
during slack hours—and there- 
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fore goes at a lower rate. With 
bulk third-class mail, these re- 
tailers can also pinpoint their 
efforts and cover only those 
areas of a community where 
most of their customers reside. 

The next largest category of 
bulk third-class mail users, ac- 
cording to the survey, is the 
service type of business. This 
includes local dry-cleaning es- 


tablishments, garages, travel 
agencies, repair shops, motels, 
movie houses, and other sorts 
of services that most of us use 
at one time or another. To- 
gether, the retail and service 
firms comprise two-thirds of 
the commercial users of bulk 
third-class mail, demonstrating 
how vital this medium is to the 
operation of small businesses. 





Long Distance Beaming 


An experimental version of a new telemetry system has been 
completed that is expected to be able to beam signals through 
space about three times as far as any telemetry system yet flown. 
This comparison includes Pioneer V, the U.S. solar satellite which 
last year exceeded all records by sending signals to Earth from 
millions of miles out. 

The telemetry system is one of a family of communication sys- 
tems called Synchrolink that will transmit data the same distance 
as systems now in use at about one-tenth the power requirements. 
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Telephone Talk Via Moon 


The voices of two U.S. senators were received in Schenectady, 
N. Y., recently in a half-million-mile telephone conversation by 
way of the moon. 

The message took just two-and-one-half seconds to reach the 
moon, be picked up here by a General Electric Company observa- 
tory and transmitted to Seattle, Wash. 

It was received by the Company’s General Engineering Lab- 
oratory, which operates a tracking station and radio-optical ob- 
servatory in the Rotterdam hills just outside Schenectady. 
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Imagination is more important than knowledge. 
—ALBERT EINSTEIN 
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Technologically Displaced 


C. Edward Weber 


The extensive changes which 
are taking place in information 
technology may have a pro- 
found impact on the practice of 
management. One of the first 
areas to be affected may be of- 
fice management because the 
job content of the office manager 
is rooted in the old technology. 
I will suggest the probable im- 
pact on the office manager in 
light of ideas on organization 
and data processing which have 
recently been developed. 

The essential functions of of- 
fice management are likely to 
remain the same under the new 
information technology, but the 
functions may be performed in a 
different context, and the job of 
office manager may be radically 
modified. The question is, per- 
haps, not whether the present 
job of office manager is to be 
displaced by the new informa- 
tion technology, but what new 
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jobs are to replace the present 
one. 

The first applications of the 
new information technology 
were in electronic data process- 
ing. This may be responsible 
for the misunderstanding that 
the impact would be confined to 
clerical workers. It is correct 
that the present applications 
have had their major effect on 
clerical workers. The available 
evidence suggests that clerical 
employment and the level of 
clerical skills may increase or 
decrease. The direction of 
change depends upon the kind 
of data processing which is 
mechanized, and there is no one- 
to-one relation connecting elec- 
tronic data processing and cleri- 
cal employment and skills. The 
immediate effect.on the practice 
of management has been negli- 
gible although I believe traces 
of the future influence of in- 
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formation technology are ob- 
servable; especially as it con- 
cerns the office manager. The 
current applications, however, 
are not a good test of what 
changes to expect. 

Electronic data processing is 
only one part of the new tech- 
nology. The fundamental idea 
of the new technology is a way 
of viewing decision-making. 
The electronic and related 
equipment is important because 
it makes the application of this 
viewpoint feasible. The new in- 
formation technology views the 
production, marketing, and oth- 
er company decisions as a net- 
work of composite decisions of 
many individuals. Decisions are 
considered apart from the indi- 
viduals who make them; and an 
analysis is made of the routine 
and non-routine process of 
reaching a decision and of the 
integration or linkage among 
decisions. Effective decision- 
making is viewed as a rational 
process of searching for infor- 
mation and evaluating informa- 
tion. 

Two of the implications of 
this approach for the practice of 
management are first that many 
management decisions can be 
routinized to the point where 
they are made automatically 
within the electronic system and 
secondly that the decisions can 
be more effectively integrated. 
Decisions can be ordered in the 
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most efficient sequence, and the 
initiation and flow of informa- 
tion can be designed to mini- 
mize duplication, and to reach 
the decision point at the appro- 
priate time. Accordingly, the 
focus of information technology 
is on the design of more effici- 
ent methods of decision-making 
and information processing. So 
far, much of the theoretical 
work has been on the produc- 
tion function; but it is surpris- 
ing how many management de- 
cision areas can be viewed with- 
in this context. 

Traditionally, a primary func- 
tion of the office manager is the 
design of office procedures; but 
a trend may exist to transfer 
control over data processing or 
office procedures from office 
managers to a central group. 
The trend is not directly related 
to the new information technol- 
ogy but arises out of the prob- 
lems of duplication, needless re- 
porting, and the inaccessibility 
of information. Considerable 
freedom remains, however, on 
the extent of centralization un- 
der the present technology; but 
central control is probably es- 
sential under the new technolo- 
gy. In the first place, the new 
technology requires a close inte- 
gration of decisions and infor- 





Dr. Weber is Associate Professor of 
Industry in the School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 
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mation flow among the various 
departments to achieve its bene- 
fits. This can only be accom- 
plished with central authority 
and accountability. Secondly 
designing systems and proce- 
dures requires specialized 
knowledge in such areas as de- 
cision theory, operations re- 
search, and electronic program- 
ming. Thirdly, the systems 
group can pay for itself, perhaps 
only if it has wide jurisdiction. 

For the above reasons, I sub- 
mit that the new information 
technology will be associated 
with a division of the functions 
of office management into two 
separate managerial activities. 
There will be those persons spe- 
cializing in systems and proce- 
dures and those specializing in 
the direction or supervision of 
clerical personnel. The two 
kinds of work will require dif- 
ferent knowledge and skills and 
I would hazard the guess that 
there will be little mobility be- 
tween the two kinds of positions 
after the present office manage- 
rial personnel have made the 
transition. 

The character of clerical su- 
pervision is likely to change. 
Under the present arrangement, 
clerical personnel frequently 
have wide discretion over their 
work, and it is difficult to meas- 
ure clerical performance. 
Accordingly, the stress in super- 
vision should be on “motivat- 
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ing” clerical personnel to be 
efficient. Under the new tech- 
nology, discretion and decision- 
making by clerical personnel 
may be minimized, and clerical 
work may be designed in great 
detail by the systems group. 
Accordingly, the stress in super- 
vision may be on control, on in- 
suring that the work is per- 
formed as specified. If the al- 
tered situation contributes to 
clerical unionization, then su- 
pervision has the added func- 
tion of grievance handling. In 
general, clerical supervision 
may become more similar to 
semi-skilled factory supervision. 

Aside from the increase due to 
company growth, the number of 
managerial jobs in the future 
may exceed present jobs. That 
is the combined number of man- 
agerial staff in systems and pro- 
cedures and clerical supervisors 
under the new information tech- 
nology may be greater than of- 
fice managerial personnel under 
present technology. Certainly, 
the number of managerial per- 
sonnel in system and procedures 
can be expected to undergo a 
substantial increase. Much of 
their work involves searching 
for and developing new meth- 
ods, and such work absorbs 
many man-hours. Clerical per- 
sonnel may or may not decline 
in number, but I doubt that the 
number of clerical supervisors 
will decline. There has been a 
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long term rise in the number of 
“chiefs” in proportion to “In- 
dians,” and this trend is likely to 
hold in clerical supervision as 
it has held in other areas of 
management. 

The transition to the new 
technology may be associated 
with extensive organizational 
readjustment. I suggested ear- 
lier that designing of decision 
and information systems and 
procedures may be centralized. 
This group may report to top 
management and may have sub- 
ordinate staff groups assigned to 
the various functional or region- 
al subdivisions of a company. 
Many of the large clerical de- 
partments may be replaced by 
an electronic data processing 
system. There appears to be 
flexibility in the way in which 
clerical workers associated with 
an electronic system can be or- 
ganized. One way is to have 


small clerical centers strategi- 
cally located at the points where 
information is generated or re- 
ceived and where decisions are 
communicated. Under this ar- 
rangement, clerical supervision 
would be assigned to small scat- 
tered groups, and each group 
would report to the department 
in which it is located rather 
than to a central group. 

The new information technol- 
ogy, I believe, offers great op- 
portunities for office manage- 
ment. The decision tools which 
are being developed may make 
possible a much greater contri- 
bution on the part of those con- 
cerned with information proc- 
essing. The traditional office 
manager may be displaced in 
the large organization, but he is 
not being displaced by machines 
but by a vast army of experts, 
executives, committee  chair- 
men, and clerical supervisors. 


Reprinted with permission from Pittsburgh Business Review, published 
monthly by Bureau of Business Research, University of Pittsburgh. 





“ 


Compact Compacts 


The most compact automobiles in the United States are never 
seen in showrooms. Even if you glimpsed one in a steel plant you 
wouldn’t recognize it as a motor vehicle. 

These compacts are autos which have been compressed into 
bundles, to be put into steelmaking furnaces. 

In one hour, a giant press in Chicago produces 30 bundles from 
30 old, stripped autos. Each bundle is 5 x 2 feet in size. Big 
presses operate in many scrap dealers’ yards. 
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A supervisor’s guide to intelligent labor relations 





Act on Fact 


by James M. Black 


Jack Mapes was suspended 
for 30 days on the charge of 
insubordination. Here is how it 
happened. ‘ 


Mapes, a member of a work 
gang, was directed by an assist- 
ant foreman to do a certain 
assignment. He refused, saying 
the job was unsafe. So did the 
other employees; in fact, Mapes 
served as their spokesman in 
refusing to carry out orders. 
The assistant foreman asked 
Mapes to come with him to the 
department supervisor. When 
the latter attempted to inter- 
rogate the employee he got no- 
where. 

“T’ll not answer questions un- 
less a union representative is 
present,” was Mapes’ firm re- 
ply. 

“You have a right to repre- 
sentation,” said the supervisor, 
“when a grievance exists. But 
there is no grievance. I’m sim- 
ply trying to get the facts.” 

Mapes was adamant. “I won’t 
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talk until I’m properly repre- 
sented,” he insisted. 

The supervisor, patience ex- 
hausted, applied discipline—a 
30-day lay-off for insubordina- 
tion. 


Arguments at Arbitration 


The case came to an arbitra- 
tor and the union offered this 
defense. 

“Proper cause did not exist 
for this suspension. Representa- 
tion was not allowed. The 
grievant was not even per- 
mitted to confront his accuser 
privately as he requested. The 
cards were stacked against him 
in a ‘kangaroo court.’ 

“True, the company has al- 
ways denied the right of repre- 
sentation when an employee 
was being questioned about 
work performance. We could 
never before bring the issue to 
arbitration because manage- 
ment never imposed a punish- 
ment lay-off on anyone as the 
result of such interrogations. 
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But we did not acquiesce in the 
practice. 

“The men had good reason 
to refuse to work. The work 
order was not countersigned 
even though work was to be 
done under extremely gassy 
conditions. No gas tests were 
made, no notations were shown 
of safety precautions. Mapes 
was the spokesman for the 
group—presenting a grievance. 
The contract says an employee, 
or a group of employees, has 
the right to present a grievance 
orally or in writing, individ- 
ually or through a chosen rep- 
resentative, to his immediate 
foreman. For voicing the griev- 
ance of the group Mapes was 
singled out for discriminatory 
punishment. He is the first man 
to be disciplined for refusing to 
talk without union representa- 
tion. Mapes was asked to testify 
before two supervisors without 
a witness of his own. His re- 
fusal was justified. His griev- 
ance should be sustained and 
he should be made whole for 
his wage losses.” 

The company answered, 
“Management has the right to 
question an employee privately 
about job performance unless 
it has bargained away that 
right. This we have never done, 
although the union has raised 
the issue repeatedly in collec- 
tive bargaining. At the time of 
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the questioning no grievance 
existed. The department super- 
visor was simply trying to get 
the facts. A grievance cannot 
be raised until management 
has taken action on the basis 
of which an employee can in- 
itiate the grievance procedure. 
Mapes was disciplined for his 
refusal to answer his superior’s 
questions about his job per- 
formance. The fact that he had 
previously refused to obey the 
assistant foreman’s instructions 
has no bearing on the case. 
Because he was insubordinate 
to the department supervisor, 
he was punished. The penalty 
was proper, the grievance 
should be dismissed.” 


Ruling of Arbitrator 


The arbitrator ruled, “The 
union’s argument that manage- 
ment was unfair to deny Mapes 
representation carries weight. 
Management, however, can re- 
spond on the grounds of equity. 
It has the right to manage its 
operations with maximum ef- 
ficiency. Three main arguments 
bolster the company position: 
(1) The existence of relief 
through the grievance proce- 
dure; (2) The common law 
rights of management; (3) The 
contractual rights of manage- 
ment. 

“Regarding the first, if an 
employee’s testimony before 
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his supervisor is distorted so 
as to hurt his interests, he is 
entitled to union representa- 
tion. However, the employee 
had the opportunity through 
the grievance procedure to cor- 
rect any such distortions that 
may have occurred had he 
chosen to answer questions. 
Therefore it may seem that 
Mapes was wrong in not an- 
swering. 

“Management claims the 
right under common law to 
question and discipline em- 
ployees without union repre- 
sentation unless that right has 
been bargained away. It further 
states that if the employee is 
dissatisfied with management 
action he may seek redress 
through the grievance proce- 
dure. The proposition has wide 
acceptance. However, the union 
maintains that the ‘proper 
cause’ qualification has an over- 
riding effect upon this common 
law power of management, 
negating it in the present in- 
stance. 

“T do not think this case turns 
on common law. If no grievance 
existed before Mapes’ suspen- 
sion, the denial of witnesses to 
the grievant was not unreason- 
able, did not violate ‘proper 
cause.’ Management had never 
granted workers the right to 
union representation when su- 
pervisors were questioning 
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them about their work per- 
formance. However, I agree 
with the union’s argument that 
a grievance did exist before the 
interrogation of Mapes by the 
department supervisor. The in- 
terrogation itself had its roots 
in a work incident about which 
Mapes orally complained. As 
spokesman for his group he 
entered the grievance accord- 
ing to the terms of the contract. 
He says he had the right to do 
so because a matter of safety 
was involved—and that this 
factor negated the ‘obey now, 
grieve later’ theory of em- 
ployee behavior. 

“The company states that it 
has consistently refused to 
agree to a contract clause say- 
ing that ‘No employee shall be 
required to do work which will 
unreasonably endanger his 
physical safety.’ The reason: 
This would leave the determi- 
nation of safe working condi- 
tions to employees, not super- 
visors. Had the supervisor dis- 
charged the men for insubordi- 
nation at the time they refused 
to carry out his orders, and let 
the ‘safety’ issue be decided on 
its own merits, his method of 
handling the situation would 
have been much sounder. It 
would have then been up to 
employees to prove that the 
work situation was indeed un- 
safe. But this was not done. So 
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the ‘safety’ issue is irrelevent. 
Therefore I must conclude that 
‘proper cause’ did not exist in 
the disciplining of the grievant 
when other employees who 
took the same stand received 
no punishment at all. 

“The company’s attempt to 
disassociate the incident of in- 
subordination when Mapes re- 
fused to carry out a work as- 
signment, and the incident of 
his refusal to answer questions 
concerning his offense, do not 
hold water. One act grew out 
of the other. Therefore it is my 
ruling that this grievance be 
sustained, and that the em- 
ployee be made whole for his 
lost wages. The penalty shall 
be wiped from his record.” 


A Look at the Whole Picture 
A tricky case, isn’t it? It boils 
down to one question: When is 
a grievance not a grievance? 
Unless a union contract is 
very rigid, a supervisor has the 
right to question an employee 
about his work performance 
without union interference. If, 
as a result of that questioning, 
improper discipline is invoked, 
the employee can seek remedy 
through the grievance proce- 
dure. Furthermore, an em- 
ployee who refuses to obey his 
supervisor’s orders, even if he 
thinks they are unfair, exposes 
himself to the charge of insub- 
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ordination, and it is up to him 
to prove that his action was 
justified. 

Apparently the assistant 
foreman did not know that 
under the terms of the contract 
Mapes was presenting an offi- 
cial grievance. Or, if he did, he 
did not consider that he had 
the authority to receive it, or 
to order Mapes and his associ- 
ates to obey his instructions or 
face immediate discipline. 

The department supervisor, 
in line with good management 
practice, tried to get Mapes to 
tell his side of the story. Evi- 
dently his first inclination was 
not to treat the situation as a 
case of insubordination. If he 
had, he would have told Mapes 
to ge back to work, obey orders 
or face the consequences. But 
when Mapes declined to answer 
his questions without union 
representation the dispute be- 
came personal. The other mem- 
bers of the work gang, also in- 
subordinate, were forgotten. 

The department supervisor 
disciplined Mapes for insubor- 
dination, not because he re- 
fused to carry out the assistant 
foreman’s instructions, but be- 
cause he would not reply to 
interrogation unless a union 
officer were present. He evi- 
dently reasoned that he had the 
right under the contract to 
question Mapes about his work. 
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But was he questioning the 
employee about job perform- 
ance? Or was he interrogating 
him about a grievance? If the 
latter, Mapes was quite correct 
to insist that he had the right 
to representation. 

The department supervisor 
made one basic mistake. He 
sought to separate one incident 
in a series of events from the 
whole, and to base his decision 
on the facts of that incident. 
The alert supervisor, conscious 
of his labor relations responsi- 


bilities, understands that in 
problems involving employee 
discipline it is essential to keep 
the total picture in view. When 
one segment of a complicated 
discipline dispute is isolated 
from the whole, and action 
taken on that basis, an em- 
ployee is likely to make stick 
his allegation that the penalty 
he received was unfair and dis- 
criminatory, regardless of the 
fact that the supervisor may 
have been morally right in act- 
ing as he did. 


This case appeared in the Labor Relations Reporter. It has been altered 
somewhat to illustrate certain principles of supervision. All names are 
fictitious. 
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Creativity 


in an 


R & D ORGANIZATION 


Dr. Starr, president of 
Atomics International, a divi- 
sion of North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., gave this address at 
the Ninth Western Training 
Conference in Los Angeles. 


The highly industrialized na- 
tions of the world are today in 
the midst of a new technologi- 
cal revolution whose effect will 
be as great or greater than that 
of the industrial revolutions of 
the past. This modern tech- 
nological revolution is the re- 
sult of a calculated effort to 
accelerate the creation of tech- 
nological products by means of 
an intensive effort in research 
and development. 

Such a concept of forced 
technological growth is the re- 
sult of the stimulating dis- 
covery made during World War 
II that organized large groups 
of scientists and engineers 
could reduce the time required 
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from scientific discovery to use- 
ful application of a tremendous 
variety of new technical de- 
vices. In fact, technical prog- 
ress which had previously re- 
quired decades could, by this 
organized effort, be reduced to 
a few years. 

As a result of this interesting 
management discovery, the 
postwar era has given rise to a 
large number of major research 
and development organizations 
whose primary function is the 
creation of new technological 
devices extracted from the 
broad resources of pure science. 

As an indication of this in- 
tensive growth in research and 
development, we can compare 
our present national activities 
with those of the early 1900s. 
We have today about 700,000 
engineers and scientists in the 
United States, as compared 
with about 2000 at the time of 
Edison. Of this number, today 
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there are between 5000 and 
50,000 technical managers as 
compared with about 1/100 of 
this number in the early 1900s. 
During the coming decade, it 
has been estimated that close to 
$200 billion will be spent in 
this country on technological 
research and development of 
all types, which will require a 
doubling of our present level 
of effort. 

Atomics International, the 
organization of which I am 
president, represents such a 
postwar development, and is 
typical of the research and de- 
velopment organizations of the 
new era. Although it is a divi- 
sion of a major corporation, 
North American Aviation, it is 
a_ self-sufficient, semi-autono- 
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mous, operating entity consist- 
ing of over 2000 employees, of 
whom over half are technical 
personnel. Approximately 1000 
are engineers or the equivalent; 
260 have masters degrees, and 
over 100 have doctors degrees. 

The fields of work run the 
gamut from pure science, 
through applied science, engi- 
neering development, product 
manufacturing, and field con- 
struction. The physical facili- 
ties support research and de- 
velopment in all branches of 
physics, chemistry and engi- 
neering. Although in our case, 
the main concentration of effort 
is in the atomic energy field, 
this organization could work 
effectively in practically any 
field of technology. 
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With this general back- 
ground, and the operation of 
Atomics International as an ex- 
perience laboratory, it is of in- 
terest to examine both the 
management and _ personnel 
characteristics of this type of 
research and development or- 
ganization. 


Broad Objectives 

Let us first consider the broad 
objectives and functional be- 
havior of such a group. Its 
principal over-all objective is 
creative technological accom- 
plishment. While all the usual 
corporate measures of profit, 
unit costs, labor turnover, sales 
growth, and the like can be ap- 
plied in some degree to this 
type of organization, these are 
chiefly indicators and quantita- 
tive measures, rather than basic 
motivating objectives. 

Because of the nature of 
technological research, most 
discoveries, ideas, and inven- 
tions are first created at the 
lower professional levels of the 
organization. These creative 
thoughts must then be fed up 
through the organization to the 
top policy-making group. In 
the process of moving up, they 
are evaluated, amplified, or re- 
duced in importance, supported 
or stifled. Once the new idea 
reaches the top management 
level, a decision to implement 
the idea results in a flow of 
directed effort from the top of 
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the organization down through 
the various supervisory eche- 
lons back to the working level. 

As descriptive of this process, 
I look upon the upward flow of 
information to the top manage- 
ment as the communication of 
“strategy,” and the downward 
flow to the implementation 
level as the communication of 
“tactics.” A fuller discussion 
of this circulation of informa- 
tion in research and develop- 
ment organizations is probably 
more appropriate for another 
occasion. The principal point I 
wish to emphasize now is the 
essential nature of the upward 
flow of captive ideas for the 
success of this type of organiza- 
tion. 

Let us now examine the type 
of personnel involved in a re- 
search and development group 
of this type. They cover a 
spectrum of personalities and a 
spectrum of motivations. For 
simplicity of discussion, we can 
divide them into three groups, 
the * scientists, the engineers, 
and the administrators. Func- 
tionally, the scientists are basi- 
cally involved in the discovery 
of new information; that is, the 
exploration of the unknowns 
of nature. The engineers are 
primarily concerned with the 
application of this information 
to the development and pro- 
duction of working devices. 


The administrators are con- 
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cerned with the financial man- 
agement and the orderly pro- 
cedures for maintaining work- 
able functional relations in a 
large group. In the case of a 
principal government contrac- 
tor, such as Atomics Interna- 
tional, the administrators have 
an additional important func- 
tion of matching the procedures 
of the organization with the 
enormous body of government 
requirements relating to such 
procedures. 

Superficially, one might con- 
sider this oversimplified se- 
quence of _ scientist-engineer- 
administrator as also being the 
descending sequence of desir- 
able creativity. I do not believe 
this to be so. It is our experi- 
ence that the success of the or- 
ganization depends almost 
equally on all three groups and 
that creativity is required from 
all of these groups, although 
of a different nature in each 
case. It is perfectly possible 
through unimaginative engi- 
neering to destroy the useful- 
ness of the most portentous 
scientific discovery. It is pos- 
sible, through overbearing or 
injudicious administrative con- 
trols, to stifle the productivity 
of a technological organization. 
For this reason, it is my opinion 
that creative thinking is essen- 
tial in all three aspects of the 
organization in order to insure 
its success. 
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Motivations 

Let us consider the principal 
motivations which one finds in 
these three groups of people. 
The scientist, as a type, is much 
more professionally oriented 
than he is _ organzationally 
oriented. The scientist places a 
very high value on his prestige 
status, both nationally and in- 
ternationally, in relation to his 
professional colleagues in the 
same field. He is apt to put less 
emphasis upon his status in the 
organization, although for sec- 
ondary reasons this may also be 
important to him. 

This is not so much a matter 
of loyalty as it is the fact that 
the scientist is fundamentally 
being asked to make a basic 
contribution in new areas of 
technology. He therefore rea- 
sonably believes that such con- 
tributions are better evaluated 
by professional colleagues in a 
position to recognize their true 
merit, than by management or 
business specialists who lack 
professional sophistication in 
their fields. 

The engineer is less profes- 
sionally oriented and more or- 
ganizationally oriented than the 
scientist. Although he also 
wants status recognition by his 
professional colleagues, he be- 
lieves that even the manage- 
ment organization can judge 
the merits of his accomplish- 
ments properly—in view of the 
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fact that his end-products are 
associated with measurable 
financial returns to the organi- 
zation. 

The administrator is the most 
organizationally oriented and 
the least professionally ori- 
ented. This is primarily the 
result of the fact that the prod- 
uct of the administrator’s effort 
is rarely made public and is 
therefore evaluated only by the 
internal members cf the or- 
ganization. For this reason, the 
administrator generally looks 
to the organization for his prin- 
cipal recognition rewards. 


Top Management 


To complete this -broad pic- 
ture of the research and devel- 
opment organization, we must 
consider the principal func- 
tions of the top management. 
There are, of course, the tacti- 
cal aspects of organization 
management, with which you 
are very familiar, and which 
represent the major bulk of or- 
ganized educational and train- 
ing efforts in the management 
field. There are in addition, 
however, the strategic respon- 
sibilities of top management, 
which unfortunately are only 
rarely discussed and are, in my 
opinion, inadequately consid- 
ered in management training 
programs. 

What are the _ principal 
strategy responsibilities? These 
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are in the area popularly called 
“business decisions.” They are 
usually qualitative in nature 
and involve broad value judg- 
ments which depend upon the 
breadth of experience, the 
depth of perception, the im- 
agination, and the personal 
character of the individuals in 
the top management group. 
Among the strategic areas of 
top management action are set- 
ting business objectives, evalu- 
ating risk ventures, discovering 
problems (both in and out of 
the organization) before they 
become crises, setting priorities 
on efforts, appraising results of 
programs, and planning future 
courses of action. 

It is characteristic of this 
type of problem that. many of 
the elements of the problem 
are either unknown or uncer- 
tain; that most of the applicable 
experience cannot be accurate- 
ly formulated and is only 
qualitative in nature; that the 
features of the problem are 
complex, elusive, and subtle. 
Imagination and creative think- 
ing by the top management 
group is essential for the proper 
solution of these strategic prob- 
lems. Such capabilities in 
strategic decision making are 
the essence of leadership. With- 
out it the most superlatively 
creative working level cannot 
contribute to the over-all per- 
formance of the group. 
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This, then, represents the 
total picture of the organiza- 
tion, somewhat simplified. 
Nevertheless, it highlights one 
of the key problems of the or- 
ganization; namely, the produc- 
tion of creativity throughout. 

I have emphasized the neces- 
sity for creative technical 
‘ thinking at the lowest profes- 
sional levels. I have indicated 
the need for creativity in the 
three principal groups, scien- 
tists, engineers, and adminis- 
trators. Finally, I have indi- 
cated the significance of 
creative strategy decision mak- 
ing on the part of top manage- 
ment. 

Obviously, if creativity were 
a simple thing to produce, no 
organization would lack this 
element, and it would not be 
a serious problem. Our basic 
difficulty is that the very na- 
ture of the conventional or- 
ganization contains elements 
which oppose the creative func- 
tioning of the individuals with- 
in it. 

Team Effort 

Let us consider this conflict. 
Organization is, by its very 
nature, a team operation in 
which the freedoms, scope of 
activity, and scope of informa- 
tion of the individual are 
limited, monitored, and con- 
trolled. The elementary con- 
cept of organization is one of 
focusing the individual’s effort 


in a specific direction, which 
then meshes with the efforts of 
other individuals in some pre- 
planned manner to produce an 
over-all accomplishment. 

Creativity, on the other hand, 
is an individual function. It is 
the result of an imaginative in- 
dividual seeing concepts and 
sensing subtle parameters 
which are not easily observable 
to the organization around him, 
or in fact may not even be 
understood by others. In its 
original conception, a creative 
idea may be weak, unbalanced, 
and unable to withstand crit- 
icism or detailed evaluation, 
but nevertheless may be a po- 
tentially valuable idea. 

Put simply, how does one 
create mental “elbow room” for 
creative ideas; how does one 
keep the strategy channel open 
for the idea to move and grow 
within the organization and 
eventually receive top manage- 
ment support; how does one 
create an atmosphere of en- 
couragement for new ideas; 
how does one stimulate the 
members of an organization to 
both the value of new ideas 
and their responsibility to 
create them? 

The problem might be re- 
duced to one of organizational 
environment and motivation of 
the individual. With reference 
to the environment, it is evi- 
dent that a tightly controlled 
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conventional organization will 
not provide a fertile environ- 
ment for creative thinking. In 
such an organization, there is 
apt to be a negative attitude 
toward the time-consuming 
nuisance aspects of a new idea. 


Limited Objectives 

Further, the immediate ob- 
jectives of the organizational 
unit in which the individual 
resides may be so limited that 
the unit has neither awareness 
of nor consideration for the ob- 
jectives of the organization, and 
so tends to denigrate the values 
of most new ideas. The indi- 
vidual is rarely given either the 
time or freedom from other 
responsibilities which might be 
required to explore a creative 
thought. 

The motivation of the indi- 
vidual in an organization for 
creative thinking is a much 
more subtle problem. There 
must exist some stimulation to 
motivate the individual. He 
must be aware of the broad 
management objectives of the 
organization, as distinct from 
his more narrow individual 
routine responsibilities. He 
must be encouraged and given 
support when a creative idea 
develops so that he can at least 
carry it beyond the germina- 
tion stage sufficiently to permit 
evaluation. He must somehow 
get organizational recognition 
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for his creative attempts, even 
though these attempts are not 
completely successful every 
time. He must feel that he has 
the privilege of making a few 
mistakes in return for some oc- 
casional successes. And per- 
haps most important of all, it 
must be recognized that even 
the best of new ideas must 
overcome obstacles. Aside from 
the many obstacles of nature 
which a new idea must face, 
there are also the obstacles of 
organizational inertia, unim- 
maginative evaluations, and 
conservative business policies. 
The individual effort and emo- 
tional dedication of the creator 
are needed to drive through 
these obstacles. 

Unfortunately, by its very 
nature, a large organization 
must put boundaries on the 
freedom of its members, and 
these inherently conflict with 
the problem in both human and 
organizational _ relationships. 
These relationships in a re- 
search and development or- 
ganization can put amazing 
strains on the management. 

The most creative profession- 
al specialists are apt to be 
extremely parochial in their 
judgments. They espouse a set 
of professional ideals which 
are likely to omit consideration 
of the practical constraints of 
both their organization and so- 
ciety generally. They have very 
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little patience with executive 
decisions which do not conform 
to their idealistic views, and 
yet the organizational nuisance 
which this attitude on their 
part produces must be tolerated 
and deftly handled in order to 
maintain the creative vitality 
of the group. 


Personal Differences 

Of course, even in the best of 
environments not all individ- 
uals are equally creative. Some 
individuals with the basic 
qualifications just do not know 
how to bring to bear their par- 
ticular talents for creative pur- 
poses. This is a process which 
I believe can be taught, in the 
same way that one can teach 
the approaches that can be 
taken for decision making. It 
has been suggested that per- 
haps such creative thinking can 
come only from a_ selected 


group of individuals. Recog- 
nizing the variations in indi- 
vidual capabilities, one must 
recognize the variations in the 
type of areas where creative 
thinking is useful. I am not 
aware of any selection process, 
other than direct participation, 
which can pre-select the opti- 
mum combinations of individ- 
ual and areas of contribution. 
Intelligence is about the only 
basic requirement of which I 
am aware. 

I do believe therefore that 
creative thinking is a vital field 
of training development. It not 
only plays a valuable role in 
business generally, but is an 
essential ingredient in the op- 
eration of the national research 
and development effort which 
will become a principal factor 
in our civilization in the com- 
ing generations. 








How Much That Drip Can Cost 

When the Industrial Engineering College of Chicago moved 
into a new building, President Godfrey H. Kurtz, discovered a 
faucet that constantly leaked hot water. To place a price tag on 
the waste, the president gave the problem to students in one 
of his classes. Here’s what they found. 

Hot water was being lost at the rate of a gallon every 1.8 
minutes or 288,900 a year from this badly leaking faucet. Through 
other calculations, they found that it took six tons of coal per 
year to heat the water. 

The six tons of coal cost $75.50, and water 22 cents per 1,000 
gallons, or $63.50 for the year. The total cost of the leaking faucet 
came to $139.00. All it took to repair the leak was a two-cent 
washer and fifteen minutes of the janitor’s time. 
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An Adventure of the Mind 


Managers must understand science if they are to make 


sensible decisions in this technological era 


Sputnik, three years ago, 
made the United States aware 
of the lack of and need for 
science education. Many meas- 
ures have been taken to im- 
prove science education and sec- 
ondary education in general. 
More remains to be done, and 
already some reaction against 
this improvement is setting in. 

Our first impulse was to com- 
pete with Russia in the military 
field and in propaganda. These 
are important, and remain so, 
even more after Khrushchev’s 
UN appearance. Technology is 
dominant in military matters, 
and we need more and better 
scientists and engineers for this. 
Russia trains much larger num- 
bers than we do, and probably 
about as well. 

However, this is a purely 
negative approach, and the 
wrong reason even for tech- 
nology, let alone science. The 
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good life created by technology 
means not only TV, cars, jet 
planes and washing machines, 
but also the elimination of toil, 
and production of all our food 
by 10 per cent of population. 
Materialistic? Not entirely— 
freedom from want means you 
can employ your time and mind 
for better, more spiritual things 
than getting your daily bread. 

But technology is not science, 
it is only created by science. 
Science is an adventure of the 
mind. It is the field of human 
mental activity which has made 
by far the greatest advances in 
the past 100 (also 300) years. 
It is not only mastery but also 
understanding of nature, quite 
undreamed of by the ancients, 
though they were interested in 
understanding nature, or by 
men in the Middle Ages. The 
turn of science in the last 60 
years, entirely unexpected by 
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earlier science, has been away 
from “materialism,” often con- 
tradicting our sense impres- 
sions. Very exciting to the scien- 
tists, and only most vaguely 
guessed by even the educated 
layman, science is the essence 
of today’s culture, as painting 
and other fine arts were of the 
Renaissance, or political 
thought of the 18th century. It 
is most regrettable that the 
public does not participate in 
this adventure and is essen- 
tially illiterate in science. 


We need science education to 
produce scientists, but we need 
it equally to create literacy in 
the public. Man has a funda- 
mental urge to comprehend the 
world about him, and science 
gives today the only world pic- 
ture which we can consider as 
valid. It gives an understanding 
of the inside of the atom and 
of the whole universe, of the 
peculiar properties of the chem- 
ical substances and of the man- 
ner in which genes duplicate in 
biology. An educated layman 
can of course not contribute to 
science but can enjoy and par- 
ticipate in many scientific dis- 
coveries which are constantly 
made. Such participation was 
quite common in the 19th cen- 
tury but has unhappily declined. 
Literacy in science will enrich a 
person’s life. 

Science for the educated lay- 
man is also a practical necessity. 
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In business and politics, and 
also in daily life, he will often 
have to make some decisions 
involving scientific and tech- 
nological matters. A person who 
understands what scientists talk 
about can form his own judg- 
ment and will not be over-awed 
by crackpots who promise the 
sky. People should not close 
their minds by saying: “This is 
science so I can’t understand 
it.” 

What do we need in the sec- 
ondary schools? Briefly: The 
students who do not intend to 
be scientists should learn sci- 
ence; the future scientists need 
not. Why this paradox? To give 
the needed, thorough and exact 
foundations in science for fu- 
ture scientists is beyond the 
capacity of most of the present 
high school teachers. Improve- 
ments are desirable but will 
take a long time, 10-20 years 
even if the need is recognized 
and with the best program and 
salary incentives. College must 
do the training of future scien- 
tists in science. But it is possible 
in high school to show that 
science is exciting, what its 
methods are, and some of the 





This is a condensation of an address 
by Dr. Hans A. Bethe, professor of 
physics at Cornell University, pre- 
sented before the New York State 
Citizens Committee for the Public 
Schools in Rochester, N. Y. 
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world picture it has created. 
This can give the future non- 
scientist the basic knowledge he 
needs, and also will get young 
students interested in science 
study. The best example of this 
is the Physical Science Study 
Committee course in physics. 
Similar courses should be made 
in biology and chemistry. The 
future scientist should also take 
PSSC to whet his appetite, but 
no more. 

Instead, he should have math- 
ematics preparation. Every fu- 
ture scientist should leave high 
school with a year of calculus; 
Germany and England give 
two! Algebra and trigonometry 
should be as obvious to him as 
the multiplication table. 1 am 
old-fashioned about the mathe- 
matics program; I want mathe- 
matics as a tool, not for itself. 
Mathematics can be taught in 


high school because its vital 
parts have, contrary to science, 
not changed in the last 100 
years. Mathematics is also use- 
ful for non-scientists, to learn 
pure reasoning and also direct 
applications. 

An early start in mathematics 
is needed. The first three years 
could go at about twice the 
present pace and would prob- 
ably produce better understand- 
ing, not less. Europe teaches it 
in elementary school. Algebra 
should be started in seventh 
grade for the better students, 
in eighth for the average. Sim- 
ilarly, there should be an early 
start of interest in science. 

Don’t neglect languages— 
they should come early in the 
student’s life. The need for bal- 
anced education is more inten- 
sive in all subjcts than five 
years ago. 





Symbol in Steel 


The symbol of the 1964 World’s Fair in New York’s Flushing 
Meadow is to be a huge open-work globe of stainless steel, called 
a Unisphere. 

The globe will be formed from narrow sections of steel repre- 
senting lines of latitude and longitude. On that spherical lattice, 
the continents and large islands, cut from stainless wire mesh, will 
be superimposed. 

The Unisphere will be 120 feet in diameter, about 13 stories 
high. Present plans call for it to be mounted in a 12-cornered 
fountain-pool, with a stainless steel sign of the zodiac sculptured 
in each corner. The Unisphere is to be located at the site of the 
trylon and perisphere from the 1939 World’s Fair. 
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Eye on Washington 





by Michael S. Roberts ercsecce] 


———— 
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NUCLEAR TESTING USED 


The Red decision to resume testing of nuclear 
weapons, including a massive 100 metagon (equal to 
100 million tons of TNT) bomb, is the tactic of 
power politics. And there are other reasons behind 


President Kennedy aptly described the Com- 
munist decision to resume nuclear weapons testing 
as "a form of atomic blackmail, designed to sub- 
stitute terror for reason." The Soviet leader isn't 
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down tight on the Western alliance and keep world 
tensions as taut as possible. 

In the case of the bomb test decision, after 
nearly a three-year recess, the Kremlin had another 
problem. The word had leaked out some months earlier 
that the old Stalinist forces within Russia who 
favor every means short of nuclear war to beat the 
West were gaining strength against Khrushchev's 
attempts to win the world struggle by economic and 
political means. 

In addition, the Chinese Reds, who hang to the 
Russian Communists by only the most tenuous of 
philosophical ties, had made significant progress 
developing their own nuclear weapons. They will 
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a threat to Russia which Kremlin bosses know is 
even more serious than that posed by the West if 
allowed to get out of hand. 





BERLINERS TENSE, NOT PANICKED 


These old-world-type power politics are better 
understood by the Europeans than by those of us 
who are isolated from centuries of similar back-and- 
forth grabs. 


The people of West Berlin, according to 
Americans returning from military or business tours 
there, are confident that the smouldering fires 
will not turn into a conflagration. 


They are not as confident that they will be 
spared eventually from Red domination. But to leave 
is unthinkable, as it has as always been to people 
living on the borders of the cold war. 


They believe that as long as the minor border 
incidents—the escapes and the near escapes, the 
water cannon and delayed U.S. citizens—continue, 
tensions will be eased, and the big flareup which 
could lead to all-out war r will | not occur. The con- 


ference tables and the fist shaking will take the 
place of the rockets and bombs. 



































CRASH U. S. MILITARY BUILDUP 


The big military buildup, resulting from the 
Berlin crisis and the deteriorating world situation 
in general, will begin to be felt by industry this 
month. 

The Defense Department will spend almost $4 
billion more for military procurement in the next 
nine months than it did in the past twelve m months. 
Military buyers will pu put out t $18. 4 billion for more 
tanks, guns, electronic equipment, rifles, ammuni- 
tion, blankets, food, and missiles between now and 
next June 30. 
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Size of some of these procurement increases are 
phenomenal. The big boosts are surprisingly in the 
more conventional weapons—tanks, aircraft, trucks, 








purchased in the largest quantities since the end 
of Korea. 


Reason is preparation for the limited war—and 
outfitting the more than 200,000 reservists called 
to active duty who didn't need these supplies when 
they were “weekend warriors." 

Military buildup won't stop with this year's 
$18.4 billion in procurement. Military and budget 
chiefs are already drafting next year's increase, 
and the one after that will be even larger if things 
continue as they're going now. 











MANAGEMENT'S STAKE 


Management, particularly production engineers, 
foremen and supervisors, will be on the defense 
buildup firing line. 

The Berlin crisis is coming to a head now— 
the military wants its material "yesterday" or as 
soon thereafter as it can get it. Military contrac- 
tors, and firms which get their first military con- 
tracts now, are going to be expected to maintain 
peak production efficiency. These are "urgent" buy- 
ing orders the Pentagon is awarding. 


Gage your future in this military buildup— 
and your responsibility as management—by these 
expected military buying patterns: 


In general: Aircraft, $6.2 billion; missiles, 
$4.3 billion; ships, $2.6 billion; other ordnance, 
$1.9 billion; other electronics, $1.5 billion, plus 
$1.9 billion in other procurement. 


First thing the military needs is the food, 
clothing, and spare parts which can be delivered 
quickly to arm the new military manpower. Food 
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and textile industries will feel the first and 
biggest impact of this new defense spending splurge. 

Specifically, here are some samples of how 
this buildup will affect industry: 

Machine tool buying will jump to $100 million 
from $44 million last year as the military adds 
4500 new machines. 

Automotive buying will skyrocket. Army alone 
will spend $398 million for combat vehicles, $140 
million more than last year, and $343 million for 
tactical and support vehicles, $155 million more 
than last year. 

Ammunition and small arms spending will be 
almost doubled over what was planned earlier this 
year, up from $280 million to $440 million. 


Ship construction in private yards will total 
$1.7 billion, with the rest of the $2.6 billion 
total going to Navy shipyards. It will provide for 
52 new ships and 22 overhauls. 


One offshoot of the defense production surge 
will be more intense labor problems for management. 
It will be management's job to impart a sense of 
war-like urgency to all workers in what will still 
be peacetime. It'll mean averting labor problems 
without sacrificing production, time, or what may be 
Slim profit ratios. 

In all, the outlook is for a long period of 
pitching in up to the elbows for management at all 
levels. 






































Seminar Notebook 


The National Management Association’s next Management 
Unity Seminar will be held in Dayton, Ohio, during the week 
of October 1 through 6. The next four will be: 

December 3-8, 1961 February 11-16, 1962 April 1-6, 1962 
June 3-8, 1962 
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NMA’S 1961 ANNUA 


the program .. . 


Wednesday, October 25 
(Sterts at 1:00 P.M. for members and delegates) 
Afternoon—Zone meetings, annual meeting, reports, board of 
directors meeting, and election of national officers 


Evening—Social Hour. 


Thursday, October 26 


Morning—General Assembly, Welcome, Keynote Address. 


Presidents Luncheon 
Featured speaker, presentation to Free 
Enterprise Writer of the Year 


Afternoon—IDEA FAIR 
Evening—Special NMA Program 


Friday, October 27 
(Special Early Bird Film) 
Morning—Management Development Conferences, 
(each repeated twice) 
Awards Luncheon 
Presentation to Management Man of the Year 


Afternoon—General Assembly featuring Highlight speaker. 


Special Events Note: Night club tours have been arranged by 
Special Events Committee for Wednesday and Friday nights. 
Special arrangements can be made, by request, for industrial 
tours, sight-seeing tours, and for tickets to stage shows. 








UAL CONVENTION 
the people 
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Featured Speakers 








Keynoter Maj. 
Gen. J. B. Me- 
daris, U.S.A. 
(Ret.), and pres- 
ident of the 
Lionel Corp. 
New Dimen- 
sions in Man- 
agement Re- 
sponsibility. 


Arthur “Red” 
Motley, _presi- 
dent and pub- 
lisher of Parade 
Publications. 
Management's 
Political and 
Social Respon- 
sibility, in 
depth. 


John Mihalic, 
President of 
Two Divisions 
of AVCO is 
NMA’s Man- 
agement Man 
of the Year 


Tom Campbell, 
Editor-in-Chief 
IRON AGE is 
the Free Enter- 
prise Writer of 
the Year. 
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Fame 4 
VeuelsZz- 


Dr. Arthur Se- 
cord, Professor 
of Speech, 
Brooklyn Col- 
lege. 


Herbert S. True, 
Vice President, 
Visual Re- 
search, Inc. 


Raymond N. 
Carlen, Vice 
President, 

J. T. Ryerson 
Co. 


Max. B. Skou- 
sen, Manage- 
ment Consult- 
ant. 





The Effective Manager 


“A good manager is a rational and responsible individual who ob- 
tains resources and then utilizes them with maximum efficiency. He 
takes an active and personal interest in programming and budgeting. 
He seeks the circumstances he feels necessary to accomplish his 

task; if he cannot find them, he creates them. He encourages 
innovation and energetically addresses himself to significant responsi- 
bilities of today and tomorrow, and the day after. 


“The effective manager works, and thinks, and supervises. He delegates 
and deputizes; he ‘follows up’; he checks on himself and his subordi- 


nates. He rewards and he disciplines. By his attitudes and his honesty, 
his loyalty and behavior, he generates confidence, motivates his people 
and creates esprit de corps. 


“The mantle of leadership, the mantle of the manager-leader, is not easy 
to wear. There can be no milk-toast approach to management or 
leadership. Some loneliness is inevitably the leader’s lot. The responsi- 
bility for the decision made by him or his subordinates is his alone. 


“The manager is confronted with a veritable conglomeration of things, 
people and consideration. Time will never become available to 

him of its own volition .. . the effective manager makes it so. The 
successful manager concerns himself with the new, and with creative 
initiative. 

“The manager does not succeed via education alone. Schooling and the 
process of learning are not enough. The effective manager must have 
imagination to innovate, the capacity for judgment, and the strength 

and inclination to persevere. He must think and ponder, discuss and 
listen, consider and frequently reconsider. He must decide and he must 
act. 


“Intelligence is a prerequisite, brilliance a bonus. But dedication to 
cause, tenacity of purpose, and common sense in application are 


transcending.” 
—Co.. W. W. Cup, U. S. ARmy MANAGEMENT SCHOOL 








